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FOREWORD 


T HERE is just one thing I am regretting as I read 
the proofs of this book: I am sorry I was not 
with George Pierrot and Bob Brinkerhoff when they 
took their so obviously delightful jaunt around the 
world. Being acquainted with them both, I have 
reason to know that there can be no more interesting 
and agreeable traveling companions. So I’m glad, 
though not surprised, to find these qualities in the 
lines and between the lines of The Vagabond Trail. 

And there is something else for which I envy 
George Pierrot. He has the knack of making the 
reader feel that he is going right along with George 
and Bob, seeing what George and Bob saw. That, 
sirs, is a difficult job, and the ability to accomplish it 
is one of the rarest. As any writer can vouch, just tell¬ 
ing what you have seen, telling it faithfully and in¬ 
terestingly, is an achievement, George Pierrot, into 
the bargain, has the gift of seeing “behind the 
screen,” 

Of course it is sometimes dangerous to tell readers 
that a book contains information. But in The Vaga¬ 
bond Trail, Mr. Pierrot has conveyed his informa¬ 
tion so deftly that you do not even realize you have 
swallowed it. 

All aboard! Let’s sail round the world with George 
and Bob. 


Lowell Thomas 
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CHAPTER I 


WE RIDE WAIKIKI SURF 


W E FLOATED lazily on blue Hawaiian water, 
waiting for a big wave to hitch-hike us home. 
Four men in a boat—and what a boat! 

Imagine a gaudy blue and green and yellow canoe, 
20 feet long, very deep, scarcely 18 inches wide, and 
with straight-up walls a good inch thick. 

Why didn’t it capsize? Because the well-bred Ha¬ 
waiian canoe never does an ungentlemanly thing like 
that. The outrigger prevents. The outrigger is a long 
tree-trunk, four inches in diameter. It floats in the 
water, parallel to the canoe side, at a distance of about 
eight feet. Two sturdy trimmed branches fasten it se¬ 
curely to the canoe. When the canoe feels unsteady it 
leans on the outrigger, and straightens up. 

A quarter-mile ahead of us was the famous Waikiki 
Beach, a ribbon of glistening white sand, with gently 
waving palm trees beyond. 

I sat in the bow, wielding a paddle something like 
a canoe paddle, except that its blade was shorter and 
rounder. Behind me, wearing a flaming red bathing 
suit that would make a horse run away—only there 
weren’t any horses—sat the distinguished Robert M. 
Brinkerhoff, artist who draws the “Little Mary 

> 
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Mixup” comic strip for about a hundred newspapers, 
and illustrations for the American Boy Magazine. 
Behind Bob were two browned Hawaiian boys, laugh¬ 
ing and shouting. 

“Yil" 

It was our Hawaiian skipper. I glanced over my 
shoulder, and saw a big comber rolling in, its rounded 
crest white with foam. 

We bent our shoulders and dug in with deep, 
frantic strokes. Our big canoe leaped forward, for all 
its weight. White water showed at our bulbous prow. 
We were on our way! 

In a few seconds the comber caught us. It lifted our 
stem high in air, swept us inward. My paddle dragged 
helplessly in the water—we were out of control, and 
racing toward shore. 

I yelled with excitement as we gathered speed, and 
stood straight up. 

Our prow dipped under, the water boiled around 
it, and spray drummed against my stomach. Faster 
we went. The spray rose to my chest, slapped me in 
the face. 

It was a magnificent thrill to see Waikiki rushing 
at us. I caught my breath as the bathers, so recently 
just tiny animated mannikins, grew swiftly so large 
that I could make out noses and cheeks and eyes. 

Just as it seemed as though we’d go plowing through 
the trees, there came shallow water. We lost our speed. 
The comber spent itself in the sand, our Hawaiian 
boys leaped out and swung us around, and presently 
we were paddling seaward to do it over again. 
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“Nice afternoon for sharks,” Bob remarked cheer¬ 
fully. 

“No sharks in here,” tire skipper grinned, showing 
regular white teeth that reminded me of a denti¬ 
frice ad. 

The shark idea was disquieting, nevertheless, and 
I cast anxious eyes down through the incredibly clear 
water to the white sand bottom. 

“Ouch!” 

I yelled bloody murder. Something big and wet and 
smooth had thrust over the side of the boat and bitten 
me viciously on the elbow. 

I twisted violently about, rocking the canoe un¬ 
mercifully, to find the Hawaiian boys doubled up 
with glee. The shark was none other than my dis¬ 
reputable companion, Mr. Brinkerhoff, who had 
slipped noiselessly into the water, dived under the 
boat, and poked his salty head up the side to chaw 
me. Once in my early youth I was bitten by a horse, 
but I rise to testify that Bob’s teeth are longer, 
stronger, and sharper than any horse’s. Possibly one 
of Bob’s immediate ancestors was a horse. In fact, his 
pointed ears—but we’ll let that pass. I know I’ve still 
got a lump in my elbow, and I suspect it’s one of 
Bob’s fillings. A gold one, I hope. . . . Incidentally, 
there are no sharks at Hawaiian bathing beaches— 
reefs shut them out. 

Out again, and in again, a half-dozen times. Once 
we didn’t get up enough speed, and a comber passed 
us by. Our skipper was disgusted at our ineptitude, 
and yelled Hawaiian words that must have been defi- 
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mtely uncomplimentary. Once a smaller outrigger 
canoe raced past us, manned by a bronzed native who 
waved gaily at us as he shot by. 

“The Duke,” grunted our skipper. 

It was Duke Kahanamoku, the famous swimmer 
who has won so many swimming points for the 
United States in past Olympics. He loves the water, 
and lives in it, as indeed do most Hawaiians. 



CHAPTER II 


WE START AROUND THE WORLD 

W E HAD left Detroit in late March, on our west¬ 
ward trail around the world. One hundred 
days were allotted to us—my editorial job at the Amer¬ 
ican Boy would wait no longer—so we had to hurry. 

Let me pause to introduce the ideal traveling com¬ 
panion. Bob Brinkerhoff is a big fellow—nearly six 
feet tall, and built rather more like an oak than a 
lily. He’s blue-eyed and sandy-haired; he loves a good 
dinner and a good joke; he’s rarely seen without a 
broad grin and a villainous old pipe. 

Back in Toledo, Ohio, where Bob first opened his 
eyes on a troubled world, school-teachers still mention 
his name with unconcealed awe. There Bob estab¬ 
lished a scholastic record which in thirty years not a 
solitary student has ever approached. Experts pre¬ 
dict that it will stand for all time. Single-handed, and 
with no help from anyone, Bob chalked up the low¬ 
est grade in mathematics ever recorded in the Ohio 
public schools. 

“But I was a whiz on the banjo and glee club,” Bob 
admits, with modesty. 

Bob’s adolescent years were a struggle between his 
talented right hand and his equally talented throat. 

5 
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Should he become an artist, or a concert singer? As 
an artist, his murals on the walls of the school base¬ 
ment delighted everybody but the janitor. As a singer, 
his dulcet tenor brought tears to the eyes of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 

Artist or singer? Bob decided on both. Daytimes 
he cartooned for newspapers. Evenings and Sundays 
he sang in a church choir. 

There followed art school in Paris and cartooning 
on Cleveland and Cincinnati dailies. Then Bob and 
two other young Cincinnati newspaper men decided 
to try their fortune in New York. Timidly they rented 
a three-bedroom apartment and set out to market 
their wares. It was the right move, for all of them 
became famous. 

Bob joined the art staff of the New York Evening 
World, and presently began the syndication of “Little 
Mary Mixup,” and the drawing of humorous illustra¬ 
tions for leading magazines. Later he wrote and il¬ 
lustrated a couple of books. 

Another of the trio became a newspaper columnist. 
His name is familiar to everyone—O. O. McIntyre. 
The third, H. T. Webster, created “Mr. Milquetoast” 
for the Chicago Tribune syndicate. 

But let’s get back to the vagabond trail. 

Our first 2,500 miles were one glorious, winding 
adventure. We seated ourselves in the drawing-room 
of our splendid Canadian Pacific train, glided under 
the Detroit River and went through customs. Then 
^ Toronto we switched to the fleet Dominion, crack 
Toronto-to-Vancouver train, and headed west. 
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That trip through the rock country north of Lake 
Superior, among oceans of wheat fields in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and Alberta, and high in the 
Canadian Rockies that surpass the Alps in grandeur 
—that trip is worth a dozen articles in itself. At Banff 
we saw a mounted policeman in full uniform, and 
scrambled off the train to talk with him. 

Banff and Lake Louise can advance a convincing 
claim to being the beauty spots of the world. They 
are surrounded in every direction by towering, snow¬ 
capped mountain peaks, some rounded and gentle, 
others stark and grim and forbidding as the Matter¬ 
horn. Saddleback, Big Beehive, Devil’s Thumb— 
there’s a thrill in their very names. At Banff is one 
of Canada’s two flourishing buffalo herds—the re¬ 
mains of the millions that once roamed the western 
plains. Here, too, are elk, moose, mountain sheep, 
and goats. Indeed, we saw many deer as our train 
wound along the hurrying mountain streams. The 
whole region, of mile-high valleys and still higher 
mountains, of white, laughing streamlets and flower- 
bordered trails, made us want to get right off and 
stay. Unfortunately, we couldn’t. Not with Japan and 
China ahead. But we’re going back some day. Banff 
or Bust! 

Six miles west of Lake Louise the train stopped to 
let us see a rustic arch. It marked the Great Divide, 
the backbone of the American continent. Under the 
arch is a stream, and here its waters separate. Part of 
the stream starts on die long journey to the Atlantic; 
the rest jaunts westward, to the Pacific. 
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Next a steady descent, a plunge through the two 
magnificent spiral tunnels, and more mountains and 
grassy valleys and tumbling, breathless waterfalls. 
Then virgin forests, so vast and green as to take your 
breath away. And finally Vancouver, Canada’s gate¬ 
way to the Orient, and one of the world’s finest and 
most beautiful harbors. Vancouver is named for the 
great Captain George Vancouver, comrade of Captain 
Cook and himself a valiant explorer. 

Our home for the next two weeks was to be the 
great white Empress of Canada, and a hundred times 
we wished it could be our home for always. Imagine 
a spotlessly white, three-funnel steamship, with the 
grace of a yacht and the tireless speed of a mustang. 
Our ship was 653 feet long, with a gross tonnage of 
22,000. Her cruising speed was 21 knots. She could 
steam 520 miles in twenty-four hours, which means 
she could very nearly keep up with a transcontinental 
passenger train. 

We found ourselves in roomy, tastefully furnished 
state-rooms, on opposite sides of the ship. The excit¬ 
ing confusion of good-bys soon ended, the ship’s 
whistle roared out its deep-throated farewell, there 
was a gentle throbbing of giant engines, a creaming 
of water at the stern, and majestically we stood away 
from the pier, Honolulu-bound. A brief stop at Vic¬ 
toria gave us a chance to see the flower-bedecked capi¬ 
tal of British Columbia—a quaint English city, sedate 
and beautiful. I used my time to call on the stalwart 
Major Allan Swinton, once a Bengal Lancer and later 
a World War veteran with well-earned decorations. 
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We talked of some of the stories that he was later 
to do for the American Boy. 

Life on the Empress of Canada was glamorous and 
all-satisfying. It could have been eternal, as far as 
we were concerned. Our ship was so big and sea¬ 



worthy that she took the long swells of the Pacific 
without a quiver; the only people who were seasick 
were the ones who had previously decided to be. The 
old joke to the effect that “If there’s anything in you, 
an ocean voyage will bring it out” had no exemplifica¬ 
tion on our ship. 

At dinner we made the acquaintance of the courtly 
Captain Hailey, who soon was to loom big in our 
affections. Powerfully built, with square shoulders, 
and a direct gaze, Captain Hailey was a living proof 
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of the fact that some men are born to command. He 
had a twinkle in his eye, too, and he loved a joke. 
Bob and I did our best to provide him with many, 
if possible at the other’s expense. The captain’s table 
ivas at times an hilarious place. 

The great, white dining-room of the Canada, al¬ 
ways radiant with flowers, was alive with silent, white- 
clad, black-slippered Chinese boys who seemed to 
read your thoughts and satisfy your wishes almost be¬ 
fore you had determined them. They are wonderful 
people, these Chinese servants, and they come very 
close to being mind-readers, as we were later to find 
out. 

As we took our place at table a Chinese boy came 
beaming up to us. 

“My name Gip Sing,” he announced. “I your 
waiter.” 

He certainly was. Did we wish an extra order of 
York ham, or a radish, or another fork, Gip Sing was 
on his way, and back with it the next instant. Simi¬ 
larly efficient Chinese boys, smiling and soft-footed, 
were in charge of the state-rooms. 

The nightly dance was a high light. Once we hit 
a heavy cross swell, and the ship rolled majestically 
from side to side. We’d dance at the top of each roll, 
then stand still and slide eight or ten feet until an¬ 
other roll had spent itself and there was opportunity 
to dance again. Once when I had finished a dance a 
junior officer, who had been watching me, exclaimed 
with admiration, “You do a nice tango.” 

I kept discreetly silent. I had been doing the ordi- 
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nary garden variety of two-step, and the tango part 
merely represented my efforts to keep my feet. In the 
middle of the dance came a big laugh. At the inter¬ 
mission the Filipino orchestra left their chairs, and 



gip sing: world’s champion table steward 

chairs and instruments straightway slid after them, 
clear to the middle of the floor. I steadfastly main¬ 
tain that the Empress of Canada has a sense of humor. 
One night we had a masquerade ball. Bob drew a 
lot of applause, in an outfit made of towels and wash- 
rags. His generous feet were encased in bath slippers; 
he wore a sign proclaiming that he was a “Knight of 
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the Bath.” My costume was suggested by Staff Captain 
Maurice Mayall, another genial officer who in our 
opinion was pretty close to perfection. I wore slippers, 
a bristling hemp wig, and flowing burlap, belted with 
rope. I carried a mallet. In the parade that preceded 
the ball I dragged a girl around the floor by the hair. 
At least, it looked as though I were dragging her by 
the hair. Her right hand was crooked behind her 
head, however, and her arm took up all the weight. 
To my chagrin and Bob’s delight, I didn’t get even 
honorable mention, though Bob’s Saturday night cos¬ 
tume was accorded special praise. I was tempted to 
be the cave-man I was impersonating, and use my 
mallet on the judges. 

I shall never forget those nightly dinner parties— 
with their graceful leisure, with men in dinner coats 
and women in pretty gowns, with the orchestra play¬ 
ing and a gay chatter everywhere. And Captain Hailey 
could always be counted on to keep the conversation 
interesting. 

Captain Hailey’s own experience has been most 
fascinating. He served his apprenticeship on a sailing 
ship, and was a midshipman and articled officer on 
these before becoming commander of the Pacific’s 
second largest ship. During the war he captained the 
armed Empress of Asia, and piloted American and 
Canadian troops across the Atlantic. Many times the 
Asia gave chase to German submarines and torpedo 
boats. 

We kept pestering Captain Hailey with questions, 
to our own profit. We learned, for instance, that the 
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fog-horn, while undeniably an enemy of sleep, is one 
of the ship's most valuable pieces of equipment. It 
warns other vessels to keep their distance. If you’re 
close to shore, and can’t see, you sound your horn, 
and then count the number of seconds between your 
blast and the arrival of the echo. This interval, and 
the depth of the sound of the echo, will tell you, quite 
accurately, your distance from shore, and the char¬ 
acter of the shore-line—whether wooded land or rocks. 

A captain’s life has its emergencies, too. Not long 
ago an insane Filipino ran amuck in the steerage, 
stabbing twenty-one Chinese and Japanese passengers. 
He then hid below decks. Captain Hailey led the at¬ 
tackers and the Filipino, confronted by grim officers, 
surrendered without a struggle. 

The Empress of Canada is a world by itself. It 
must buy for itself, feed itself, keep itself operating. 
Deep in its vitals an army of men serve its huge en¬ 
gines, engines that gulp 210 tons of oil each day. 
Other men chart its course, print its menus, make 
its beds, do its laundry. Still others inspect it tire¬ 
lessly, guard against fire, look to its water supply, 
keep it in constant communication with land and 
with other ships. 

One of the biggest jobs is feeding everybody, for 
when full the Canada carries 1,500 passengers and a 
crew of nearly 600. The kitchens work overtime, pre¬ 
paring the 7,000 pounds that daily disappear down 
the more than 2,000 throats. Ship’s passengers must 
be fed like kings. Breakfast at eight, beef-tea and 
crackers in mid-morning, luncheon, afternoon tea, 
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hors d’osuvres before dinner, dinner, and midnight 
lunch. And Bob and I patronized each and every 
mess-call, not to speak of the tea and fruit and toast 
that our indefatigable room steward brought up each 
morning early, when we returned from the swimming- 
pool. 

Everyday the Canada’s chief steward must provide 
the equivalent of 8,000 meals. First, and before leav¬ 
ing port, he must go to market. For a round-trip full- 
list voyage he must buy nearly fifteen tons of beef, 
about ten tons of pork, an equal amount of fish, 2,500 
head of poultry, 1,000 pounds of coffee, 1,200 pounds 
of tea, five tons of sugar, 35 tons of rice, 25,000 
oranges, 40,000 apples, 60,000 eggs, 300 dozen heads 
of lettuce, 25 tons of potatoes. His “minor” purchases 
of vegetables and condiments and tinned meats will 
cram a whole fleet of trucks. By the time he’s checked 
every item on his list he has bought more than 300 
tons of provisions for the Canada’s big ice-boxes. 

Moreover, a transpacific steamship carries passen¬ 
gers that are cosmopolitan and choosy. It is host to 
Chinese coolies, Japanese merchants, Siamese royalty, 
Canadian business men, English soldiers, American 
tourists. It must cater to dozens of widely different 
appetites. Your Chinese or Japanese coolie wants his 
rice, a little meat or fish, and a pot of tea. He dis¬ 
dains the roast beef and Yorkshire pudding that the 
Englishman traditionally demands. To a Hindu the 
cow is sacred, and to place a dish of beef and gravy 
before him is to invoke his undying resentment. 

A Mohammedan must say a prayer before he con- 
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sumes the flesh of an animal or bird, and it must, 
moreover, be killed before his eyes by a member of 
the True Faith. Thus, the Canada must carry whole 
crates of live chickens, to be killed by ritual as Mo¬ 
hammedan passengers direct. The Chinese “man¬ 
darin” or higher public official starts his meal with 
turtle or bird’s-nest or shark-fin soup. His sauces must 
be made from recipes thousands of years old. I-Ie is a 
true epicure, and his palate must be served with 
artistry. Americans and Canadians are the easiest to 
satisfy. They like saddles of mutton, prime ribs of 
beef, and thick, rare steaks. But in consideration of 
foreign tastes, the Canada carries 665 different kinds 
of food. 

As it usually happens, important personages are 
easiest to entertain and make comfortable. When 
King Prajadhipok of Siam traveled homeward on the 
Canada he was quite content with standard first- 
class quarters, and his party likewise. He entered 
enthusiastically into the social activities of the ship. 
Fie had done a lot of shopping in America, for he 
took to Siam with him enough phonographs, phono¬ 
graph records, electric refrigerators, air-cooling de¬ 
vices, and other machine-age equipment to stock a 
good-sized store. 



CHAPTER III 

HAWAII, “PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC” 

AS WE approached Honolulu the pleasing languor 
/\of the tropics enveloped us. The air grew warmer, 
the twilight longer, as though the sun were reluctant 
to leave such happy days behind him. A gorgeous 
tropical moon made it difficult to go to bed. The sea 
smoothed out, and became a warm, dappled blue car¬ 
pet. Bob and I would hang over the rail, in the bow, 
and watch the flying fish skitter out of the way, and 
soar like baby airplanes for a hundred feet or more 
before they plopped, in an abrupt flutter of spray, 
back into the water. 

Bob had bought himself a new movie camera, and 
he kept it clicking continuously from morning until 
night. Passengers learned to grin and avoid that 
camera; officers disappeared miraculously at its ap¬ 
proach. There was no seaman loo lowly, no tourist 
too absorbed in a book, to escape Bob’s eager focus. 
He has pictures of every inch of the Empress of 
Canada. 

One evening we had a farewell dinner for pas¬ 
sengers disembarking at Honolulu, and the next 
morning, early, Bob and I were out to catch the first 

16 
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glimpse of fairyland. And what a glimpse it wasl 
Great, mountainous islands, heavily wooded and 
green, with surf leaping white at the shore below 
them. It reminded me of the descriptions in Melville’s 
great Typee; I could imagine myself a seaman on a 
whaler after a hard cruise, putting happily into 
Hawaii for a long, light-hearted rest. 

Our excitement mounted as we came nearer. An 
airplane roared out to meet us, and dipped and 
wheeled its welcome close above. A trim, white 
revenue cutter circled us, then followed at a respect¬ 
ful distance, ready to pick up any contraband that 
might be tossed out a porthole. Many a cache of 
opium has been landed in this way—floating about 
until an expectant motor-boat has opportunity to 
pick it up. 

A big shark constituted himself a welcoming com¬ 
mittee of one, and circled slowly about the ship, his 
tail and dorsal fin well out of water. 

Honolulu was in sight by now, its jewel-like Aloha 
Tower rising gracefully from the waterside. The city 
itself, glistening white and set off with gently stirring 
palms, wandered up green, sun-patched hills and back 
into shady valleys. At near-by Waikiki great, white 
hotels drowsed under cool palms. 

Yachts and tiny sailcraft bustled about us. Then 
native canoes and boats, and brown boys shouting 
for us to throw money into the water. I tossed in a 
dime. A boy shot overboard, went clawing downward 
in a swirl of white water and bubbles, and presently 
popped out of the water with a shout. My dime was 
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between his teeth. I threw over more money—always 

these exuberant boys recovered them. 

Soon great hawsers were strung fi om ship to dock, 
and we were trooping ashore. First to greet us were 
old friends, Frank and Jenn Spencer. Frank is a tall 
and dignified young doctor, extremely successful. A 
dozen years before, at the University of Washington, 
we had roomed together in the Sigma Chi house. At 
that time Frank was working his way entirely—piling 
lumber at a near-by mill, and doing his own washing. 
He found time, however, to keep his grades high and 
to take part in activities, and he always managed to 
dress tastefully. Later he worked his way through 
medical school at the University of Chicago. His 
struggle and ultimate success have always inspired 
me. 

Forgetting Honolulu for an instant, let me relate 
what still stands as the dirtiest trick I have ever heard 
of. It happened back in college, in my senior year. It 
was my birthday, and I’d just received from home a 
box of fried chicken and cake. Immediately I was 
plunged into a dilemma. Should I invite the whole 
fraternity, which would mean just a tinge of chicken 
and a whiff of cake for each, or should I invite only 
my room-mate, and have a feast for two? 

You've guessed it! That’s just what I did! Frank 
and I devoured that box right down to licking the 
waxed paper. When Frank had finished he turned 
the box upside down and shook it. 

“Are you sure that’s all?” he inquired. 

“I’m sure,” I said, regretfully. 
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Straightway Frank turned and rushed downstairs 
to the living-room, where the boys were holding a 
late-afternoon powwow. 

“George has a birthday,” he yelled, and then the 
bloodthirsty stampede started. Long before I could 
lock my door the howling vanguard had seized me 
and turned me upside down. Twenty-five good right 
hands spanked me twenty-one times each, while 
Frank stood in the doorway, yelling with joy. 

Frank and Jenn hung wreaths of sweet-scented 
flowers about our necks. “Leis,” they’re called—“lei” 
is pronounced “lay." A lovely custom of the islands 
is to bestow these leis on arriving or departing guests. 

Quickly we learned why Hawaii is called "Paradise 
of the Pacific.” Honolulu’s clean, wide streets were 
lined with flowering trees, and with gaunt, tall palms 
that exploded at the top into riotous fronds. Flowers 
bloomed everywhere, and their soft fragrance floated 
on every breeze. Smiling flower-girls offered whole 
baskets at prices that were ridiculously low. 

The streets were filled with laughing, chattering 
people—Hawaiians, Portuguese, Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipinos, and all of them happy. Girls wore white 
or gaily-colored dresses; many of them had flowers in 
their hair. 

Shops were modern and smart; shop-keepers were 
friendly, informal, and genuinely eager to please you. 
We visited basket stores, offering everything from 
tiny, cunningly woven pin-baskets to great woven 
mats and screens. There were silks from Japan, pot- 
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tery from China. At a turn we found ourselves in 
the native fish market, full of queer sea crabs and 
solemn prawns and funny, gaping fish that were all 
head. There were big, fat, capitalistic fish, long, 
skinny, discontented-looking fish—tall fish and short 
fish and albino fish and cross-eyed fish. 

There are no words to describe Honolulu accu¬ 
rately—no words to capture its graceful languor, its 
color, its beauty, its tranquil happiness. Everywhere 
smiles, everywhere a neighborly content. Once we 
saw a grinning motorman wait a full half-minute to 
let a breathless girl run a half-block to catch his car. 
That incident, I suspect, comes close to epitomizing 
the spirit of the Islands. 

Riley Allen, editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
took us to luncheon at the Oahu Country Club. 
The club-house stands on a hill, with green fairways, 
dotted with flower-beds, stretching in every direction. 
It was drowsy with perfumed sunshine—truly gor¬ 
geous. Our big dining-room lay open to the air on 
two sides. A cool breeze swept through it; green vines 
crept about the ceiling, over our heads. 

The waiter told us they’d just obtained some ka- 
hala—a fish that is very rare. We ordered kahala, and 
dishes of the famous native food, poi. (Pronounce it 
to rhyme with “boy.”) Natives make poi by pounding 
the boiled roots of the taro plant to a thick paste, 
and then souring it for a couple of days. Taro is a 
husky, tobacco-like plant that grows roots as large as 
a big potato. I must confess that I intend to get along 
for the rest of my life without any more poi. When 
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served, it looks like paper-hanger’s paste; to me it 
tastes the same way. But natives are content to live 
on poi and fish for an indefinite time, and whites 
who cultivate a liking for poi become very fond of it. 
The natives eat poi by dipping it up with their 
fingers. 

We were told that Hawaii is the most isolated of 
any of the important bodies of land. Its natives are 
Polynesian; they are believed to have come originally 
from Asia by way of the Malay Peninsula and Java, 
journeying from island to island in their great 100- 
foot, sea-going canoes. Their last jump was probably 
from Samoa to Hawaii, a distance of more than 2,000 
miles, ill about 500 a.d. 

Hawaii was discovered by Captain James Cook. 
When he landed there in 1778 the natives thought 
him a god. Captain Cook returned the following year, 
became involved in a fight with the natives over a 
boat they had stolen, and was speared to death. 
Hawaii’s native George Washington was Kameha- 
meha I, “Napoleon of the Pacific,” who ascended one 
of Hawaii’s four thrones about the end of our Revo¬ 
lutionary War. He united Hawaii under one rule, 
organized the government, suppressed crime, warred 
against pirates, and abolished human sacrifice. Whal¬ 
ers and missionaries extended American influence to 
Hawaii; in 1898, by its own petition, it was formally 
annexed. It is now governed as a territory. 

Today the native Hawaiian—brave, courteous, gen¬ 
erous, hospitable—has largely died out. Originally 
there were 300,000 Hawaiians, and now there are 
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about 20,000. The Hawaiian-Chinese and Hawaiian- 
Japanese mixed strains, however, are increasing rap¬ 
idly. 

The Hawaiian language has only twelve letters. 
Vowel sounds preponderate. Indeed, there is no such 
thing as two consonants together, though double 
vowels occur frequently. Pronunciation is easy. Bet¬ 
ter learn it, for everywhere you go you have to sing 
pseudo-Hawaiian songs. Ail consonants save w have 
the same quality as in English. W has the English 
sound when it begins a word, and a v sound in the 
middle of a word. A is “ah” as in father; e is “a” as 
in rate; i is “e” as in feet; o is “o” as in old; u has 
“oo” sound. So revise your pronunciation of “Hono¬ 
lulu,” if you have been speaking the first syllable as 
though it were spelled “Hahn.” Pronounce Waikiki 
thus: "Y-key-key.” Hawaii may be correctly pro¬ 
nounced two ways—"Hah-y-ee” or “Hah-veye-ee.” 
Everybody in the world knows the beautiful word 
Aloha, which sounds like a caress. It means “love,” 
and is used both as a greeting and as a farewell. . . . 
It is, of course, not necessary to know Hawaiian, in 
Hawaii, as English is the generally spoken language. 

Hawaii’s chief products are sugar and pineapples. 
In the Kona district it produces superior coffee. It 
has no snakes or poisonous insects. White immigrants 
have imported frogs, toads, chickens, trout, carp, 
black bass—all are doing well. Unfortunately, they 
also imported some pests, such as cutworms, mosqui¬ 
toes, and the Mediterranean fruit fly. Hawaii has a 
total population of 368,000. Japanese, Filipinos, Chi- 
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nese, Portuguese, native Hawaiians, Americans and 
Northern Europeans are the important racial groups. 

I was surprised to learn that the ukulele didn’t 
originate in Hawaii. It was introduced by a Portu¬ 
guese some eighty years ago, and was immediately 
and enthusiastically adopted by the Hawaiians. 

A professor at the University of Hawaii is authority 
» for the statement that a single acre in fertile Hawaii 
can support a skilled and industrious family of five. 
The growing season lasts twelve months, and crops 
are numerous. This professor would plant a quarter- 
acre to a forage crop, such as alfalfa, producing 20 
tons of green feed a year, worth $5 a ton. Two good 
dairy cows would consume this, and the surplus milk 
would pay for mill feed and other needed commodi¬ 
ties. The cows should produce a salable surplus of 
5,000 quarts of milk, worth lOfi a quart. Another 
quarter-acre would support 250 laying hens, and 
their 3,000 dozen eggs, at an average price of 40^ 
a dozen, would bring in $1,200. If the total feed cost 
over the green feed supplied from the forage patch 
amounted to $750, there would be a balance of $450. 
A third quarter-acre would contain a family orchard 
of papaias, bananas, grapes, strawberries, etc., and 
the remaining quarter-acre would be devoted to home 
and outbuildings, and a flower and vegetable garden. 
In the orchard might be kept pigs, bees, rabbits, and 
pigeons. Thus would Hawaii’s unemployed live com¬ 
fortably. 

That night we had a full-fledged Chinese dinner. 
Then an open-air seat in the grounds of the Royal 
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Hawaiian Hotel at Waikiki, in front of a green-grass 
stage with wings and backdrop of matting. The Royal 
Hawaiian quartet played and sang, and some charm¬ 
ing little girls danced hulas. The hula is a terpsi- 
chorean poem; by means of it the Hawaiian can tell 
you enchanting pantomimic tales of mountain and 
wind and sea. Frank Spencer knew one of the Ha- 
waiians, and with traditional generosity they sang 
again, especially for our party, in the hotel lobby. 

Afterwards, we wandered along the beach, with 
a round friendly moon silvering the sea and the palm 
trees. They say a special moon shines on Waikiki 
Beach, and I believe it. 

It seemed as though all of hospiLable Honolulu 
came down to the boat the next morning, to see us 
off. A band played the hauntingly beautiful “Song 
of the Islands,” and then, as the squatty tugs began 
nosing us away from the pier, the band broke into 
“Aloha Oe.’’ A Hawaiian woman sang with them, in 
a dear, powerful soprano. A thousand dancing con¬ 
fetti streamers parted as we inched away. Bob brushed 
his eyes furtively; I found myself leaning far over the 
rail, to keep my streamer intact as long as possible. 
Finally it broke; we waved reluctant good-by to Jenn 
and Frank, and climbed, heavy-hearted, to the upper 
deck. 

As we passed a headland we cast our leis into the 
sea. There’s a legend to the effect that if your lei 
reaches the shore you’ll return. I hope ours did. 

Hawaii behind us, we resumed the gayety of ship¬ 
board. Under the genial direction of Johnny Moir, 
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the incomparable purser, our life was a joyous round 
of parties, deck tournaments, horse-races, and play of 
all kinds. Each day we wagered on the ship’s “run” 
for the current twenty-four hours; each day we read 
our printed newspaper, containing dispatches re¬ 
ceived by wireless; each day we rode electric horses 
in the gym; each day we set our clocks a half-hour 
ahead. The time-changing plays funny tricks. As we 
crossed the 180th meridian we dropped a whole day 
from our calendar. This day happened to be the birth¬ 
day of a girl on board—she complained bitterly at 
having to stay twenty-one for two whole years! 

Roy Chapman Andrews, the famous Gobi Desert 
explorer, boarded our boat at Honolulu. We became 
fast friends, and Roy invited us to visit him in Peking. 
Well save that visit for a later chapter. 

Our eyes were now on glamorous Japan, and our 
excitement fairly consumed us. We were to disembark 
at Yokohama. Yokohama! The very name breathed 
romance. It was here that Admiral Perry anchored 
his American fleet and demanded that hermit Japan 
open its ports to Americans. Here the Japanese built 
a great modern city, with wharves that welcomed 
great ships from all the world. Here was the gateway 
to famed Tokyo. Here the rebuilt city, triumphant 
after the terrible earthquake of 1923. 

“When do we get to Yokohama?” we kept demand¬ 
ing of Captain Hailey. 

Finally, with an indulgent twinkle in his eyes, he 
answered: 

“Tomorrow morning, early.” 



CHAPTER IV 

WE HEAR ABOUT AN EARTHQUAKE 

Y OKOHAMA tomorrow morningl The whole 
ship was excited and eager. 

The reigning topic, at the captain’s table that eve : 
ning, was the great earthquake that had devastated 
the Tokyo-Yokohama region in tgsg. Captain Hailey 
did the talking. Bob and I did a lot of wide-eyed, 
open-eared listening. 

At noon on Saturday, September i, 1923 (Captain 
Hailey related), the Empress of Australia, another 
Canadian Pacific steamship, lay moored to the wharf 
in Yokohama. It was a gala day. A band played on 
the awninged deck, and multi-colored streamers bil¬ 
lowed in the wind. Such passengers as remained 
aboard were chatting with the white-and-gold—-uni¬ 
formed officers. On the dock smiling Japanese, in 
holiday garb, waved gay parasols at the merrymakers 
on the deck. Most of the passengers were ashore 
strolling along the colorful bund, or invading the 
fascinating little shops on the merchant streets. Yo¬ 
kohama, the busy, cosmopolitan seaport of a half 
million, was never so happy, never so completely un¬ 
prepared for disaster. 

Suddenly, from all parts of the doomed city, there 
26 
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came a grinding roar. The earth buckled; waves rail 
along its surface, like water. There was a steady, awful 
rending of timbers and steel. Buildings crashed to the 
ground. A great section of the breakwater sank to a 
depth of eight feet. Above the deep roaring of the 
earthquake at its work there rose a higher, thinner 
note—the screams of thousands of terrified, dying peo¬ 
ple. 

The Empress of Australia , with steam up, managed 
to get her passengers aboard. Meanwhile, came rush¬ 
ing a new horror, the earthquake’s chief ally—fire. 
From a thousand overturned stoves and charcoal 
braziers flames licked eagerly at the paper and wood 
debris about them; soon great waves of flame were 
sweeping in all directions. The city’s water mains 
were tangled and broken; there was no opposing the 
conflagration. 

At the water’s edge the huge oil tanks strained, 
bulged, and finally burst. Flaming oil poured across 
the land, and spread over the surface of the harbor, 
menacing the ships. Other shattered oil tanks flooded 
the canals. Thousands of desperate Japanese, who had 
immersed themselves in the water, were literally 
cooked to death. 

The Australia backed grimly away from the con¬ 
flagration. Her ship’s pumps worked desperately, 
hurling water from a score of hoses against the hull 
and superstructure, to keep them from catching fire. 
She rode out the tidal wave, higher than a building, 
that swept in from the ocean to complete the destruc¬ 
tion. And then, under the brilliant direction of Cap- 
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tain Samuel Robinson, she steamed back to rescue 

whom she could. 

Thousands of refugees—Japanese, Chinese and Eu¬ 
ropeans—had managed to find and launch small boats. 
Many of these escaped the flames, and were drifting 
aimlessly about. As fast as possible, these terror- 
stricken survivors were taken aboard the Australia, 
and given first aid and food. 

In Tokyo, 19 miles away, there were similar scenes 
of horror. In one eight-acre park were packed 32,000 
people. The wind shifted—flames swept down on the 
park—the bedding caught Are. Death took its awful 
toll. Around the Emperor’s palace starving men dived 
into the moat, and devoured the squirming fishes. 

Meanwhile, Captain Elailey, who had received the 
awful news by wireless, was bringing up the Empress 
of Canada at top speed. He arrived about 48 hours 
after the first shock. 

“The city lay under a heavy cloud of smoke,” Cap¬ 
tain Hailey told us. “The houses and buildings had 
crumpled into irregular, smouldering piles of wreck¬ 
age. The earth was broken by mighty rifts. It didn’t 
seem as though any one could have survived.” 

Nevertheless, the Canada’s small boats went scurry¬ 
ing over the side. Here and there they found little 
groups of refugees—blackened, weary, half starved, 
grief stricken over deaths of relatives. Many of them 
were Injured. 

Back and forth the small boats hurried, taking the 
refugees to food and medical attention aboard the 
Canada. It began to rain—a cold, remorseless rain that 
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did not let up. Nevertheless, the boats kept on, despite 
the fear of another earthquake and tidal wave that 
might swallow up the ship and city like a lemon drop. 
(No less than 1,197 aftershocks followed the first one, 
—they continued for ten days.) 

Finally, with 1,200 extra passengers aboard, the 
Canada sailed for Kobe. Here ample rescue camps 
had been set up. 

I was glad to hear that America had played an im¬ 
portant part in rescue and rehabilitation, both at 
Yokohama and at similarly devastated Kamakura. 
Our Asiatic squadron rushed up from the Philippines 
to render every assistance possible; the American Red 
Cross and other agencies sent large sums of money, 
and quantities of supplies. The American consulate 
at Yokohama and the Embassy at Tokyo were both 
destroyed; there was no time to save the valuable 
documents. 

The Canada carries an excellent library, and that 
night we invaded it, intent on learning more about 
earthquakes. We found that the great one, of which 
Captain Hailey had told us, had affected an area of 
approximately 3,000 miles. It killed 27,000 people 
in Yokohama, 70,000 in Tokyo, and over 7,000 in ad¬ 
joining regions; it injured more than 200,000. In all, 
685,000 houses were destroyed, and 2,000,000 persons 
made homeless; the total property loss exceeded 21,4 
billion dollars. Insurance companies, unprepared for 
such an appalling loss of life and property, went 
broke; the hardships of reconstruction lasted for 
years. 
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One result of the earthquake was a popularization 
of the American steel and concrete building. Struc¬ 
tures of this type withstood the shocks with compara¬ 
tively little damage. 

We discovered that an accepted theory about earth¬ 
quakes assumes that the center of the earth is hot 
and gaseous, and that gases are ceaselessly searching 
for an outlet. Near Japan it happens that the shell 
of the earth is thin and volcanic. Hence the legend 
that Nippon (the Japanese name for Japan) rests on 
the back of a fire-breathing dragon, who sometimes 
stirs in his sleep. Off the northeast coast of Japan is 
the Tuscarora Deep (named after the American man- 
of-war that did the sounding). This is the deepest 
sea-bed in the world-in places it’s five miles down! 
Probably there is a colossal crater here, as many 
earthquakes originate in its region. During the thir¬ 
teen years after 1884 (at which time scientific ap¬ 
paratus was installed), Japan felt an average of gl / 2 
earthquake shocks each day! 

In the ship’s library, too, we brushed up our 
knowledge of Japanese geography. We learned that 
Japan proper consists of four great islands—Honshu, 
Shikoku, Kyushu and Hokkaido. The area of this 
group is 147,327 square miles, or slightly less than 
that of California. The Japanese Empire, however, 
includes Korea, Formosa and the Pescadores Islands, 
and the south half of the Island of Sakhalin. The area 
of the Empire is 260,378 square miles, or approxi¬ 
mately that of the state of Texas. Where Texas has 
less than 6,000,000 population however, crowded 
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within the confines of Imperial Japan are no less than 
Spooo.ooo people. 

The islands of Imperial Japan stretch for 2,000 
miles along the mainland of Asia. Sakhalin, at the 
north, is sub-Arctic. Formosa, on the south, is tropi¬ 
cal. Mostly, Japan’s climate is friendly and equable. 
From the middle of its main island and southward, 
winter begins late in December and departs at the 
beginning of March. Summers are hot, with high 
humidity. Tokyo, however, experiences less climatic 
variation than Chicago. In Hokkaido, another big 
northern island, winters are long and snow is deep. 

Besides its main islands, Japan occupies some four 
thousand smaller ones. It is a rugged country, its 
highest mountain being the famous and beautiful 
Fujiyama—“The Peerless”—which has an altitude of 
12,395 feet. Japan has about 200 volcanoes, of which 
fifty are more or less active. 



CHAPTER V 

WE LAND AT YOKOHAMA 

W E WERE two sober travelers as we paced the 
promenade deck, late that night. We hated 
to leave our beloved Empress of Canada and our fine 
friends among the officers and our fellow-tourists. 

“If Kato doesn't meet us at Yokohama,’’ Bob re¬ 
marked, “we’ll certainly be sunk. The only Japanese 
word I know is chop-suey, and that isn’t Japanese at 
all—it’s Chinese.” 

Hideo Kato is one of Japan’s many competent, 
English-speaking guides. Our friend Upton Close had 
wired him to meet us. Now that we were getting 
close to mysterious Japan, we began to feel a great 
yearning for him. 

“Well, let's go to bed,” Bob yawned. “But if Kato 
doesn’t come, I won’t even get off the boat.” 

Yokohama harbor, and the Canada gingerly feeling 
her way past the breakwater. 

A cloud of sampans—little scull-propelled skiffs, 
with matting-roofed cabins in the bow, and natives 
in variegated costumes waving a welcome. 

Great black junks, with pole masts supporting 
33 
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rakish, dirty sails, and moving majestically here and 
there. 

The usual swarm of small power boats on noisy 
errands in every direction. 

Ships of all nations—some glistening and smart, 
others dingy and shiftless looking. 

Along the shore, great concrete and steel docks, 
and a commodious, tree-lined bund. Behind it, sub¬ 
stantial buildings very like our own, and beyond, 
running up picturesque hills, houses that were small 
and squatty and comfortable looking, and nestling 
close together. Here and there we saw a pagoda, red 
and gold in the sunlight, the corners of its successive 
roofs arching proudly upward. 

We skipped breakfast, stopping only to give five 
dollars apiece to Gip Sing, our waiter, who grinned 
and bowed his thanks. Five dollars is a month’s wages 
in his native Canton. We handed similar tips to our 
equally grateful room-boy and to the others who had 
served us so well. We said good-by to Captain Hailey 
and our other good friends, and proceeded with our 
passports to the lounge, where cheery Japanese im¬ 
migration men examined our visas, scrutinized us 
keenly, and stamped their okay on the proper 
page. 

Then back to the purser’s office to exchange a ten- 
dollar bill for four five-yen notes. 

“That young man over there is looking for you,’” 
the purser said, and pointed. 

We turned to see a very good-looking young Japa¬ 
nese, dressed as a well-dressed young American is 
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dressed. He saw the purser’s gesture, came toward us 

smiling, and put out his hand. 

“I am Kato,” he informed us, in excellent English. 
“UpLon Close wrote me to meet you.” 

Bob heaved a sigh of relief. 

“You don't know what you’re in for,” he said. He 
was right. Kato didn’t. There’ll be more about this 
later! 

“Will you please come out on deck,” Kato said. 
“Some reporters want to take your picture.” 

We followed Kato’s slim, active figure to the deck, 
meanwhile congratulating ourselves on our good luck 
in finding such a likable companion. 

Awaiting us were marine reporters from Yoko¬ 
hama, Tokyo and other city papers—all much alive 
and eager, with a good command of English, and 
most aggressively friendly. While we were posing for 
our pictures they asked us our mission, our "first im¬ 
pressions,” and everything else that might interest 
their readers. 

Now, Bob is older than I am (though he has more 
hair!). I’d got into the habit, jokingly, of calling him 
"papa.” During the interview on the deck I did that. 
Immediately pencils got busy. When the gleeful Kato 
brought us a newspaper, later that day, the story re¬ 
ferred to Bob as “a big and kindly papa.” Other pa¬ 
pers picked it up; all through Japan Bob was referred 
to as a "kindly papa.” Kato even began calling him 
"Papa-san”—Mister Papa. In fact, our names, to Kato, 
quickly became “George-san,” pronounced Georgie- 
san, and “Papa-san” or "Bobbie-san.” (Pronounce san 
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as “sahn.” It’s the Japanese equivalent of Mister, and 
it follows, hyphenated, the name of the man ad¬ 
dressed.) 

By this time the Empress of Canada was at her 
berth. Our bags went ashore, and we opened them 
for customs inspection. This was brief, as personal ef¬ 
fects (save tobacco, which is a government monopoly 
and beyond a couple of days’ supply is taxed), are 
duty-free. Then a taxi to the New Grand Hotel. As 
we started a head leaned out of another taxi. The 
head belonged to our fellow-passenger, Explorer Roy 
Chapman Andrews. 

“Good-by, boys,” he yelled. “I’m going through 
Korea and Manchuria. See you in Peking.” 

At the hotel we registered in American fashion, 
and were taken in an American-like “lift,” or ele¬ 
vator, to an American-like room, with double beds, 
bath, and telephone. Indeed, Yokohama, Japan’s sixth 
city and chief seaport, has become so Occidentalized 
that I shall say little about it. We lost iro time in 
getting out on the streets. 

Down-town Yokohama is much like an American 
city—wide streets, cement sidewalks, paving and elec¬ 
tric-lights. Reminiscent of the earthquake, however, 
are the many vacant building sites. Bob immediately 
clamored for pipe tobacco, and Kato took us into a 
store. 

You may as well get your lesson in Japanese cur¬ 
rency right now. The Japanese dollar is the yen, 
worth at the time of our trip the standard exchange 
rate of fifty cents. Today a dollar will buy more than 
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three yen (see the financial page of your newspaper 
for the current exchange) because Japan is further off 
the gold standard than we are. 

Bank-notes circulate in one, five, ten, twenty and 
one hundred yen denominations. A five-yen note is 
much smaller than our dollar bill—it is similar in size 
to the French five-franc note. The smallest coin is 
the bronze sen, worth one-hundredth of a yen. It 
corresponds to our cent, but normally is worth just 
half of the American cent. It is almost as big as an 
American quarter. 

The five-sen and ten-sen coins are of nickel, with 
holes in the center. The fifty-sen piece is silver, the 
size of an American quarter, and like the quarter is 
worth twenty-five cents at normal exchange. At first 
I used to cash my express checks and get Japanese 
money for them. I soon found, however, that an 
American dollar bill could be used anywhere as the 
equivalent of two yen; thereafter I used only Amer¬ 
ican bills, and took my change in Japanese money. 

Of course we insisted immediately on a rickshaw 
ride. The invention of the rickshaw (properly jin¬ 
ricksha or jinrikisha, meaning “man-power carriage”) 
is credited to an American missionary, who adapted 
the rubber-tired bicycle wheel to a covered cart, with 
shafts between which the rickshaw man could do 
his pulling. The rickshaw, which costs you eighty 
sen an hour (forty cents, at the time we were in 
Japan), is ideal for the tortuous, traffic-laden streets 
into which taxis cannot penetrate. Generally, how¬ 
ever, a taxi is a cheaper convenience, even though it 
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costs four yen an hour, because of its speed. The 
taxi is ousting the rickshaw from the wider thorough¬ 
fares. 

We made quite a procession with our three rick¬ 
shaws, and more than one Japanese turned to smile 
at us. Our coolies, small, wiry men in black shirts, 
knee-length trousers and slippers that resembled 
sneakers, pounded along at a fast trot. They can’t 
possibly weigh over 140 pounds, those coolies, but 
they move along briskly and they seem never to tire. 
Their task, we discovered, is considerably less ardu¬ 
ous than it looks, because of the cunning construc¬ 
tion of the rickshaw. It is balanced on the axle as 
on a fulcrum. The weight of the rider sustains the 
weight of the runner, who adjusts himself to it by 
moving backward or forward between the shafts. 

Most of the Japanese we saw wore Western clothes. 
Quite a few, however, wore the conventional Japa¬ 
nese loose kimono, of gray cloth, with a loose-fitting 
jacket beneath, and flat-soled wooden shoes held off 
the ground by parallel cleats. Thick cords from each 
side of the sole come together in a V-joint at the front 
of the shoe; to hold it on you grip the joined cords 
at the apex of the V with your big and first toes. Jf 
you don’t think that gets tiresome to an untutored— 
Bob says I should say “untoetered”—American, just 
try it some day. American youngsters would like 
these woqden shoes; on a paved sidewalk they make 
a magnificent clatter! (Japanese call them “geta,” 
pronounced gay-tah, accent on the first syllable.) 

Soon we found ourselves winding through a re- 
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gion of modest residences. It was a warm day, and 
windows were wide open. The houses we saw cost 
less than $1,000 to build. They had three rooms. 
Their construction was of thin cedar siding, largely 
imported from our own state of Washington, and un¬ 
painted. There were verandas, and the windows 
opening off these, being sheltered from the weather, 
were of thin white paper, against a lattice frame. 
They open by sliding to one side. Ceilings were low, 
and doorways even lower. (The average Japanese is 
5 feet, 31/0 inches tall; the average Japanese woman 
is 4 feet, ioi/£ inches tall.) 

The first task, in building a house, is to install the 
foundation posts. Husky women, nude to the waist, 
do this sort of work. For a wage of about fifteen cents 
a day, they lift and drive downward a heavy hunk of 
wood. These human pile-drivers are one of Japan’s 
most picturesque sights. 

Kato told us that instead of carpets the Japanese 
use the cheaper matting, which is replaced once a 
year. These house floor mats, or “tatami,” are coiled 
ropes of straw or grass, covered with woven matting. 
Two inches thick, they are very hospitable to stock¬ 
inged or bare feet, and are springy and comfortable to 
sit on. Walls between the rooms are of thin, strong 
white paper, stretched over a framework of light 
wood. Ordinarily the walls are changed twice a year; 
if the baby thrusts his hand through a wall, how¬ 
ever, you can install a new one in a few minutes, 
and for a few sen. (Babies are treated with great re¬ 
spect in Japan—you refer to one as "Mr. Baby.”) 
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You take off your shoes when you enter a Japanese 
house, for the floor around the matting is finely 
polished and scratches easily. Your host gives you 
straw or felt slippers to wear. As a rule you find 
little furniture; your host hands you a pillow and 
you sit on the floor. There is very little decoration, 
too—perhaps an alcove, with a scroll or print hang¬ 
ing in it, and a vase of flowers. The Japanese love 
simplicity, and for that reason the homes of the 
humblest are likely to be more artistic than the av¬ 
erage American home of wealth. Bob and I never 
felt quite at ease in a Japanese home. We were bulls 
in a china shop; we were eternally afraid of crash¬ 
ing through a wall. 

Presently, after a stiff pull up a hill, we found 
ourselves in front of the Earthquake Memorial Mu¬ 
seum, built by people of Yokohama to commemorate 
the heroism of the survivors of the catastrophe, and 
in memory of the dead. 

It was a grim place, full of the relics of the earth¬ 
quake. There was a clock from one of the stricken 
buildings; its hands registered exactly 11:58, the 
moment of the first awful shock. There were great 
rails from the railroad track, bent and twisted by 
the earthquake’s vicious fingers. There, fully set up, 
were ramshackly little one-room houses, roughly 
pieced together from iron and wood that the refugees 
had dragged from the piles of wreckage. In some of 
these were dummy figures, their tattered clothes and 
grimy faces eloquent of their terrible experience. 

Perhaps more indicative of the fear-crazed frenzy 
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than any other exhibit, was the little shelter made 
from markers torn from a near-by cemetery. The 
Japanese revere their dead—they worship their an¬ 
cestors and have exalted respect for their resting- 
places—but in the panic of the earthquake they had 
forgotten everything but self-preservation. We saw, 
too, a well-executed model of the stricken city, its 
buildings and houses in ruins, its streets littered with 
debris, trains derailed and on their sides, and red 
fire licking its greedy way through the wreckage. 
The catastrophe had with one devastating gesture 
wiped out two per cent of Japan’s total wealth, and 
as we silently left that museum we almost felt as 
though we ourselves had experienced its horrors. 

We rickshaw’d back to the hotel for luncheon— 
everywhere in the Orient luncheon is “tiffin." Our 
menu didn’t differ greatly from that of an American 
hotel, save that there were more courses, including 
two fish courses. We renewed our pleasant acquaint¬ 
anceship with the prawn, who despite his dignified 
name is nothing but an overgrown shrimp. In cer¬ 
tain tropical waters he grows as large as two feet. 

That afternoon we rickshaw’d again, this time 
along the colorful mercantile streets of Benten-dori, 
Honcho and Motomachi. Here were Japanese in both 
Western dress and kimonos, swaggering sailors from 
all nations with their caps perched jauntily on the 
sides of their heads, American tourists chattering ex¬ 
citedly at the dainty treasures in the store-windows, 
straining coolies pulling clumsy, two-wheeled carts 
that were loaded sky-high with mysterious merchan- 
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dise, one-man water-carts, spraying the hot roadways. 

Several times we succumbed to the charms of the 
merchandise spread so temptingly before us, and 
alighted to view it. We saw silks and silk garments 
of every description, brocades, gorgeous red lacquers, 
bamboo-ware, boxes and brushes of mottled tortoise¬ 
shell, cunningly worked cloisonnes, delicate prints, 
hand-lettered books, jades that were almost priceless. 
If ever I get a million dollars, I am going to spend 
every cent of it in those wonderful shops of Yoko¬ 
hama. 



CHAPTER VI 

WE START FOR TOKYO 


A NEWSPAPER man, that afternoon, asked us 
with a grin if “Mr. Kumasaki has called on you 

yet.” 

“No,” Bob answered. “Who is Mr. Kumasaki?” 
The newspaper man then told us that Jajoan 
watches each foreigner very closely. If we had taken 
any photographs in Yokohama Harbor, which is part 
of a naval district, we would have found ourselves 
in trouble, as the Japanese surround such districts 
with as much secrecy as is possible. 

Mr. Kumasaki, the newspaper man said, represents 
the foreign office, and helps make sure that visitors 
aren’t in Japan on unfriendly errands. This informa¬ 
tion took me back to my travels in France, where at 
every hotel I had to EH out an information blank 
for the local police department, giving my name, 
business, and other particulars. Thus the French 
police keep track of transients, and should a crime 
be committed they can quickly check the movements 
of everybody in France. American police enjoy no 
such facilities. 

That evening we dined with Jimmy Young, crown 
prince of the Gashouse Gang. Jimmy, a black-haired. 
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friendly, good-looking young man, represents the In¬ 
ternational News Service in America and the Japan 
Advertiser (an American newspaper published in 
Tokyo) in Yokohama. We carried letters to him, 
from New York headquarters of I. N. S. He and three 
other companionable young Americans have rented 
a floor in the gas building—a room for each, and a 
huge and comfortable living-room-dining-room. 
They are a care-free, intelligent and hard-working 
lot, these foreign representatives of American con¬ 
cerns, and their lives never lack for color and excite¬ 
ment. 

That evening Jimmy took us for a ride in his new 
second-hand flivver. I won’t mention the make, be¬ 
cause that would be advertising, but I will say that 
if Mr. Henry Ford could have seen that car perform, 
he'd have been most proud. Yokohama is heavily 
cross-cut with canals. Jimmy would head into a good 
clear straightaway with a canal at the end of it, and 
cut loose. We’d arrive at the edge of that murky 
canal at a good forty miles an hour. Thereafter 
Jimmy had two techniques, each terrifying. Some¬ 
times he’d jam on the brakes, and we’d sLop with 
incredible suddenness, our tires flirting with the lip 
of the canal. At other times he’d give the wheel a 
wild yank, and we’d make a right angle turn. 

Then Jimmy would turn to us and exclaim, with 
pride: 

“Ain’t she a dandy?’’ 

And Bob and I, at the same time busy saying out- 
prayers, would look up and gasp: “She certainly is.” 
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And she was. Otherwise we’d now be having our 
mail forwarded Lo the bottom of the canal. The 
Japanese are stoics, and Kato said nothing, but his 
eyes were big and round as manhole covers. 

The next morning we waved farewell to the ir¬ 
repressible Jimmy, and climbed the stairs to the 
Sakuragicho station. Here was a well-built concrete 
and steel-roofed elevated electric railway, with Amer- 
ican-style ticket-booths. The station name, and time 
of trains, were neatly posted in both Japanese and 
English. On the platform was a little group of very 
pretty Japanese girls, in gorgeous kimonos with big 
brocade silk obis, or sashes. They were singing, trip¬ 
ping little dance-steps, and making merry generally. 
Kato told us they were excursionists celebrating the 
cherry-blossom season. 

Presently our train slid swiftly around a curve— 
a long string of cars, like New York subway cars, 
except that they were smaller, in keeping with the 
narrow-gauge tracks. We took seats in second class, 
costing us less than fifty cents each for the ig-mile 
trip. And on this trip we got our first informal look 
at interior Japan. 

Our car was like a well-kept American day-coach, 
except that I have never seen blue upholstery in 
America. Our companions seemed to be business 
men, and women of the middle class. As on the 
streets, they were mostly dressed as Americans or 
Europeans, but the women invariably wore kimonos 
and wooden shoes, or slippers. 

The Japanese plebeian has a robust and heavily 
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boned physique, a dark skin, prominent cheek-bones, 
a large mouth, a flat nose, full straight eyes without 
a suspicion of a slant, and a receding forehead. The 
patrician type, on the other hand, is symmetrically 
and delicately built. His complexion varies from yel¬ 
low to almost pure white. His eyes are narrow and 
set obliquely to the nose—the heavy overhang of the 
upper eyelid gives them this appearance—with heavy 
eyelids and lofty eyebrows; his face is oval, with a 
small mouth and aquiline nose; his hands are re¬ 
markably small and supple. We identified the two 
types—they were quite distinct—on our train. 

In temperament the Japanese are strikingly sim¬ 
ilar to the high-strung, whimsical, artistic yet prac¬ 
tical and likable French. They are kind-hearted and 
laughter loving, though not always happy. They take 
life as it comes, and are stoical about discomforts. 
They school themselves to suppress wrath, even in 
the face of extreme provocation. Through centuries 
of discipline, they have made self-control almost a 
hereditary quality. They consider cowardice the most 
despicable of vices, and loyalty, especially to the 
throne and state, the supreme virtue. The result has 
been an exceptional pride of race, and patriotism. 
Here, again, they resemble the French. 

Japanese are most polite—indeed, even the peasants 
we met possessed a poise and civility and simple 
courtliness that would do credit to a diplomat. They 
are naturally friendly, and they exceed all other na¬ 
tions in hospitality. They are remarkably energetic 
and ambitious; their intellectual curiosity is great. 
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They are quick to analyze the greatness of other na¬ 
tions, and to adapt the best that they discover. They 
are intensely human, proud, amiable, earnest, non- 
snobbish, friendly, songful, untuneful, non-whistling, 
and outstandingly industrious. 

Our noses pressed hard against the windows as our 
train rushed toward Tokyo. Flowing past us was a 
continuous panorama of towns and villages and 
country-side. We'd see quaint, tiny villages, huddled 
together, each house low and snug and comfortable, 
and perhaps surrounded by high, plastered walls. 
Sometimes the walls were of vertical saplings, side 
by side and touching, and with the bark on. We saw 
thatched roofs aplenty, and seas of delicate pink 
cherry blossoms. The cherry blossom, or sakura-no- 
hana, has been called “the soul of Japan.” It sym¬ 
bolizes purity, and knightly honor and chivalry. Cer¬ 
tainly it is revered and worshiped as is no other 
flower in the world. We saw, too, masses of the feath¬ 
ery bamboo. 

Agriculturally, Japan gave me the same impression 
of being a world in miniature as did Switzerland. It 
is so neat, so dainty, so compressed, that it makes you 
feel you are journeying through fairyland. Upton 
Close had told us Japan was the most beautiful coun¬ 
try in the world; long before we reached Tokyo we 
were beginning to agree with him. And the Inland 
Sea trip, which I’ll tell you about later, convinced 
us beyond any doubt. 

Rice is Japan’s staple food, and we saw many rice 
paddies—little flooded fields, cut up by myriad low, 
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narrow flat dikes, dikes a few inches higher than the 
water level, and a foot wide. Sturdy bare-legged 
peasants with skirts tucked about their waists—they 
wore wide, flattish straw hats, rounding like um¬ 
brella tops—followed lumbering, powerful red 
Korean bulls through these flooded paddies, steering 
a cultivator whose prongs were under water. If joy 
in one’s work is a prime object in life, I recommend 
as patron saint this magnificent bull. He is big and 
black and round, with long, almost straight horns. 
He loves the water, and seems to take a huge de¬ 
light in sloshing through the rice paddies. He is so 
strong that towing a cultivator must be no more 
effort than pulling a kiddie-cart. He seems amiable, 
too, for we saw many shouting, happy children rid¬ 
ing Korean bulls, and mauling them unmercifully, 
like an American youngster with a St. Bernard. 

All too soon we were in Tokyo’s big station, with 
people milling about like ants. Then a swift ride 
in a taxi to the Imperial Hotel, our home for the next 
eight days. Here Bob presented a letter from our 
friend Maurice Holland, research engineer, to 
K. Inumaru, the managing director. Mr. Inumaru, 
short, wiry, and aggressive, straightway became our fast 
friend, and a most interesting, interested friend he 
proved to be. He had once been an accomplished 
broadswordsman, and was still an athlete. 

The Imperial Hotel—it was designed by the dis¬ 
tinguished American architect, Frank Lloyd Wright 
—undertakes to blend the architecture of the Orient 
and Occident. It is low and sprawling, and consists 
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of a central building where are the offices and the 
big, impressive dining-rooms, and two connected, por- 
ticoed buildings. Between these and the central 
buildings are attractive gardens, with rocks and 
shrubs and meandering pools and streamlets. The 
roofs are slightly pagodish in influence, yet lines are 
generally straight, with a modernistic effect. Cer¬ 
tainly the Imperial Hotel survived the earthquake 
without damage—a testimonial to its rugged resili¬ 
ence. 

“You are in luck,” Mr. Inumaru told us in smooth 
English. “Tomorrow the Imperial Household Mu¬ 
seum is exhibiting ancient costumes and implements. 
I will take you there in my car.” 

We thanked him, and followed the bell-boy—you 
address him politely as “Boy-san,” or Mister Boy— 
to our suite. We found ourselves in possession of a 
commodious twin-bed room, with electric-light and 
steam-heat, and a large tiled bathroom with a sunken 
bath. The idea of a bath intrigued us mightily, so 
we shook hands with Kato, and asked him to come 
for us the next day, right after breakfast. 

Presently, bathed and comfortable, we sat in our 
pajamas sipping tea, and looking out of our big 
French windows onto the garden below us. 

“Do you suppose that newspaper man was right?” 
Bob asked. 

“Which newspaper man, and what did he say?” 

“That Yokohama chap, who said the foreign office 
would be checking up on us. The fellow who told us 
about Mr. Kumasaki.” 
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The telephone jingled, and I answered it. The 
hotel clerk was on the wire, speaking in jerky but 
understandable English. 

“Mr. Kumasaki is here to see you.” 

“Send him up,” I said, and Bob and I scrambled 
excitedly for our dressing-gowns. 



CHAPTER VII 


WE MEET A GOVERNMENT DETECTIVE 

A GENTLE knock, and I found myself opening 
the door. Mr. Kumasaki turned out to be a 
courteous, well-dressed, smiling individual of perhaps 
forty years, speaking English excellently, and dressed 
as an American college president might be dressed. I 
introduced him to Bob, ordered him some tea, and 
we sat down to chat. 

Mr. Kumasaki’s card indicated a connection with 
a Japanese newspaper, though he said he was now 
engaged in other work. He was both affable and 
charming, and inwardly we gave thanks to the For¬ 
eign Office for privileging us to meet so interesting 
a man. We told Mr. Kumasaki we had come to Japan 
to gather information, and that we hoped to take 
back with us an accurate and interesting picture of 
life in his country. He was at once much interested; 
he made a number of helpful suggestions, invited us 
to have luncheon with him the following day, at his 
home, and said he would try to get us passes on the 
Japanese government railways. Would we come to 
the Foreign Office the following morning at nine, to 
see about them? 

We would and we did. Mr. Kumasaki was there 

5 ° 
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and introduced us to two courteous officials—Mr. 
Tsurumi and Mr. Shiratori. The next day the passes 
came in the mail. When we showed them to ICato he 
was much elated. 

“They’re first class,” he exclaimed, in surprise. 
“Usually only diplomats are given first-class passes.’’ 

A wicked thought occurred to Bob. 

“Kato-san,” he said with a grin, “Do you realize 
that our agreement with you provides that you travel 
second class? And here we’re in the first class. Too 
bad, Kato, my boy. But you can get out at railway 
stations, along the way, and associate with us for a 
little while.” 

Kato just grinned back. 

“We’ll see,” he said, cryptically. “I fix.” 

And Kato did. He planned our itinerary, and chose 
the trains. In some way it always happened that we 
took the lesser trains, on which there was no first 
class. Only once, on the train from Moji to Nagasaki, 
did we ride first class, and on that train the first- and 
second-class accommodations were combined in the 
same car. So Kato won out. 

Kato, by the way, had a regular sea-going sense of 
humor. One morning, in our hotel room, I was fish¬ 
ing out my soiled clothes for the laundry. Bob was 
typing a letter, and Kato was sitting on the bed. 

“You see, Kato,” I explained gravely, “I wear a 
shirt for three days. After that it gets dirty, and then 
I give it to Bobbie-san to wear.” 

“And after three more days,” Kato said instantly, 
"You wear it again.” 
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“That ought to hold you,’’ Bob snickered. 

It did. I couldn’t think of any comeback. 

After Mr. Kumasaki had gone we dressed and went 
out on the streets. We looked around carefully for 
landmarks, because Japanese characters on store¬ 
fronts were to us unreadable, and of course unremem- 
berable. 

Such streets. In the vicinity of the Imperial Hotel 
they were broad and well paved. As we walked on, 
however, they became narrow, with a crushed stone 
or hard dirt surface. Jaunty one- and two-story build¬ 
ings, of unpainted wood, with great signs, in pictur¬ 
esque characters, advertising their wares. Little food 
stores, displaying dainty cases of vegetables and fish 
and tinned goods. Tiny restaurants, with greaL, swing¬ 
ing paper lanterns in their diminutive hallways. 

Occasionally we saw signs in English, mostly spelled 
as the Japanese pronounce English. For instance: 
“Gasorene Savice Station,” which is “Gasoline Service 
Station” as the Japanese would say it. 

The people laughed and chatted; none of them 
seemed to have a care in the world. We saw dainty 
young girls, in gorgeous kimonos with the wide, flat 
bows of their broad, stiff sashes protruding in back, 
tripping along on trim wooden shoes. Japanese girls 
are tending to give up the kimono and obi, or sash, 
for foreign dress, which is less restricting. The obi 
may well be compared to the American woman’s old- 
fashioned boned corset. 



ALONG A FRIENDLY STREET IN TOKYO 
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We saw men in kimonos and men in Western 
clothes, all alert and all perfectly willing to smile 
their friendliness. Small girls passed, carrying babies, 
round and bland of face, peeking out of cloth ker¬ 
chiefs tied to their backs. Brightly colored squares of 
cloth, or “furoslrki,” are used for the wrapping and 
carrying of all sorts of packages. 

We saw a youngster of perhaps fourteen, jauntily 
riding his bicycle down the middle of the street. He 
disdained to touch the handle-bars. His right hand 
rested in his lap; on the outstretched fingers of his 
left hand he bore, at shoulder height, a tray on which 
were four bowls of steaming soup. Evidently he was 
a restaurant delivery-boy. But with what magnificent 
nonchalance he threaded his way among push-carts 
and pedestrians—never slackening his speed, never 
spilling a drop. 

We saw bicycles everywhere. Men go to work on 
bicycles, boys and girls ride them to school. Messen¬ 
ger-boys go rocketing through the traffic on bright 
red ones. There are no less than 5,600,000 bicycles 
in everyday use in Japan—one to every thirteen peo¬ 
ple, and the Japanese buy 1,000,000 new ones each 
year. Formerly they depended on the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany for them, but now they 
manufacture them more cheaply than can foreign 
competitors. Indeed, they have built up a handsome 
export trade. 

The bow, rather than the handshake, is the official 
Japanese greeting. A deep bow from a moving bicycle 
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is hard to manage, but the Japanese do it with dig¬ 
nity and grace. 

We were interested, too, in the one-man street 
sprinkler-carts. These two-wheeled vehicles carry 
sheet metal or wooden tanks of about the capacity of 
a gasoline drum. In front are shafts, between which 
the cart-pullers do their -work. We saw one pumping 
himself a tankful from a roadside well—piped city 
water is expensive, but there are 442 hand pumps, 
scattered throughout the city—preparatory to getting 
busy on the street. The main thoroughfares are 
watered by machine equipment, but the narrow, tor¬ 
tuous streets, of which there are many, must depend 
on the smaller, more maneuverable carts. Not only 
do these indefatigable public servants contrive to 
keep down the dust, but they also cool the streets, 
which under the stiflingly hot sun of midsummer are 
heated to oven temperature. Most of the stores along 
the smaller streets serve as living-quarters for their 
owners; without this artificial air-cooling the heat 
would be unbearable. 

We doff the plumed chapeau, likewise, to the 
junsa, or policemen. These self-possessed, always 
courteous officials, certainly earn their thirteen dol¬ 
lars and fifty cents a month. (Average wage in Tokyo, 
at normal exchange.) Not only are they responsible 
for peace, order, and efficient handling of traffic, but 
they have extra-curricular activities that keep them 
stepping. When there’s a fire they must help the fire¬ 
men put it out. We learned that eight thousand 
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houses burn in Tokyo each year. Japanese dwellings, 
of thin wood and paper, catch fire easily. Their paper 
lamps, their fire boxes, and their portable charcoal¬ 
burning furnaces are a constant menace. 

Too, the Tokyo police must find the 5,200 chil¬ 
dren that get lost each year. They must muzzle 
12,000 dogs, kill 1,500,000 “honorable rats,” keep a 
watchful eye on Tokyo’s 6,000 loafers, admonish 
Tokyo’s 25,000 rickshaw-drivers to keep to the left. 
Of all these jobs, I think I’d resent my quota of 
“honorable rats.” 

Presently we found ourselves on the Ginza (the 
“g” is hard), which is Tokyo’s main street. We saved 
the exploration of it lor another time, and went 
away with a vivid impression of bustle, of brightly 
colored banner and streamer decorations in honor of 
the cherry-blossom season, of the musical tap-tap of 
hundreds of geta, or wooden shoes. 

The Japanese has a tough time with clothes. Japan 
has largely adopted Western methods, and with them 
has come the big office, with its desks and tables and 
filing-cabinets and arm-chairs. American-style clothes 
are best suited to such offices. At home, however, 
where there is little or no furniture and where he sits 
on the floor, the Japanese business man finds the 
looseness of the Oriental kimono much more prac¬ 
ticable. Thus, the wardrobe problem is a serious one 
—many upper- and middle-class men must provide 
themselves with both Japanese and Western clothes. 
The sober-hued kimonos are usually of light-weight 
silk in summer, and of heavier weight—silk or light 
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wool—in winter. Japanese street clothes are much 
cheaper than Western clothes; this fact hinders the 
discarding of the kimono garb. In their homes higher- 
class Japanese often wear, as bath-robes or sleeping 



garments, the “ukata,” or blue-and-white cotton 
kimono. 

On the way back to our hotel we crossed several 
canals. The tide was out, and the receding water ex¬ 
posed black, smelly mud, reminiscent of the odorous 
tide flats of American seaports. Sixty-three main 
canals wind outward from the Sumida River, about 
whose banks the city has grown. Five hundred years 
ago the site of Tokyo—it was formerly known as 
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Yedo—was an area of marshy ground, cut by lagoons, 
on which lived a few hardy fishermen. Many low- 
lying sections are still subject to floods. 

In 1456 a warrior, Ota Dokwan, built himself a 
fortress in what is now the heart of the city—one 
hundred and fifty years later, replaced by a castle, it 
became the headquarters of the famous Tokugawa 
Shoguns. “Shogun” means “commander-in-chief”— 
originally the shoguns were generalissimos, or mili¬ 
tary dictators. They ruled the country, despite a 
nominal allegiance to the emperors. In 186S the em¬ 
peror moved from Kyoto to Tokyo, and Tokyo has 
since been the capital. (“Kyoto” means “Capital,” 
and “Tokyo” means “Eastern Capital.”) The em¬ 
peror’s great, double-moated palace—I'll tell you 
about it later—stands on the site of Ota Dokwan’s 
medieval fortress. 

We passed, too, several public bath-houses. The 
Japanese are the cleanliest people on the face of the 
earth. Ninety-nine of one hundred citizens of Tokyo 
bathe every day, often in the public bath-houses, 
which charge a small monthly fee. All but the very 
humblest homes have the narrow, deep wooden bath¬ 
tubs in which one squats on his heels with his knees 
up under his chin, in water so hot that an American 
Would find it unendurable. In most homes the water 
is heated late in the day, and the family bathes in 
turn in the same tub. The tub, however, is only for 
soaking. The soaping and rinsing take place outside 
it—sometimes before and sometimes after the im¬ 
mersion. 
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Some bath-houses are used for recreation as well as 
for cleanliness. These tubs are larger, and one can 
bathe whenever he feels like it. The better bath¬ 
houses draw fresh tubs for each customer; in the 
poorer ones, a whole string of guests will use the 
same one. 

Japan abounds in hot springs and natural baths 
of great curative powers. I'm eager to tell you about 
the famous bath-houses of Beppu, but that will have 
to come in another chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SAMURAI SWORDS, AND HARAKIRI 

T HE next morning Kato arrived, bright and 
early, to give us a language lesson. We speedily 
found out that Japanese is infinitely harder to learn 
than is English. Indeed, the famous writer Lafcadio 
Hearn has said that no adult European can possibly 
hope to master it. 

First, the spoken language differs widely from the 
written language. Thus when a Japanese hears an 
unfamiliar word he won’t know how to write it; if 
he sees it in ideograph form he won’t know how to 
pronounce it. And either way, of course, he won’t 
know the meaning of it. 

The written language is borrowed from the Chi¬ 
nese—the borrowing began about the end of the 
third century a.d. and has continued ever since. The 
Japanese ideograph, like its Chinese parent, is a pic¬ 
torial hieroglyph—it's a picture of the idea rather 
than the name of a thing. Since the ideograph has no 
relation to sound, you have to consult your dictionary 
each time you come across a new one. In most lan¬ 
guages you can come pretty close to pronouncing an 
unfamiliar word, by observing its spelling, but not 
so with the Japanese. 


6o 
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Japan has no alphabet, hut rather two sets of syl¬ 
lables, and three ways of writing the commonly used 
set. The well-educated man will introduce further 
variations. A printer takes his choice of several styles 
of printing, also, so that you have to learn them all 
if you expect to use a Japanese library. If you want 
to be able to read the Jiji Shimpo, or any other Jap¬ 
anese newspaper, you must commit to memory at 
least 4,000 ideographs—the ordinary educated Jap¬ 
anese is familiar with 8,000, and there are more than 
50,000 in the language, with more added each month. 

. . . There is also, for popular use, the “kana,” or 
simplified writing, which is phonetic in basis. 

In general, Japanese is a mosaic of native and 
Chinese words, together with substantial borrowings 
from Dutch, French, English and other languages. 
Like its kindred languages of Chinese, Manchu and 
Korean, it is agglutinative—it may combine several 
words into one, in order to make a new word that 
expresses their joint idea. (“The dog who barks,’’ 
for instance, becomes "barks dog,” the verb being 
used in an adjective sense.) In sentence arrange¬ 
ment, the object precedes the verb, which comes at 
the end. The spoken language presents somewhat less 
difficulty. There are, strictly speaking, only two parts 
of speech, the verb and the noun, but these vary in¬ 
finitely in inflection and arrangement. You almost 
need to master Japanese thinking processes, which 
are quite different from ours, if you are to speak the 
language properly. 

It all sounded pretty complicated. 
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Kato, seeing our long faces, hastened to tell us 
about Romaji. Romaji is a written and spoken lan¬ 
guage that exists for Europeans. It follows the Jap¬ 
anese as faithfully as it can. It uses the English alpha¬ 
bet, and the Roman letters with which we’re all 
familiar. What it actually does is phonetically tran¬ 
scribe the Japanese sounds into Roman-letter words. 
In other words, if a Japanese word means “house” 
but sounds like “cotv” it becomes “cow” in Romaji, 
spelled c-o-w, and accompanied by the statement that 
it means “house.” We found Romaji comparatively 
easy, and soon were able to pronounce simple Jap¬ 
anese words in such a way that Japanese could under¬ 
stand them. 

If Japanese is hard for Americans, shed a tear for 
the poor Japanese when he tries to learn English. 
The Japanese language has no "r” or “ 1 ” sounds but 
a sound which is a hybrid of the two. Nor has it “f,” 
or “v,” nor short “si” nor “ci,” nor the peculiar Eng¬ 
lish sound “th.” The Japanese stubs his toe most 
painfully when he tries to say “truly rural.” He is 
likely to pronounce “ridiculous” and “ludicrous” as 
though they were closely similar. He is prone to make 
“£” into “h” and “v” into the more familiar (to him) 
“b.” A Japanese would naturally pronounce “fever” 
as though it were spelled “heber.” To him, “si” or 
“ci” should be pronounced “shi.” Only the most ad¬ 
vanced Japanese linguists can master the English 
“th”—it is much easier to make it "s” or “z.” It is 
almost impossible for a Japanese to pronounce the 
adjective “frivolous,” 
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In other words, when he tackles English, the Jap¬ 
anese must not only learn new words and syntax, but 
new letter sounds that are peculiarly hard for him to 
pronounce. (If you want to experience his difficulties 
first-hand, try to master the French “r.” You’ll find 
your vocal apparatus quite unprepared for it.) In 
most languages there are fairly comprehensive rules 
of pronunciation, but in English “bough” and 
“cough” and “rough” and “through” and “though” 
and “hiccough” are spelled alike and spoken differ¬ 
ently, and there are many other words just like them. 
Moreover, the fact that Japanese thinking processes 
are different from the American makes English syn¬ 
tax difficult for him, as witness Wallace Irwin’s 
Letters of a Japanese School-boy. 

However, Romaji solved our difficulties. With the 
aid of Upton Close’s excellent handbook, The Ex¬ 
pediter, we picked up quite a vocabulary, and came 
to make ourselves understood without great diffi¬ 
culty. Before I set down for you a few Japanese ex¬ 
pressions, fix in your minds that Japanese consonants 
may be given their English pronunciations. As for 
vowels, “a” is “a” as in “father”; “e” is “e” as in 
“grey”; “i” is “ii” as in “siege”; “o” is “o” as in 
“rode”; “u” is “00” as in “mood.” Generally, in a 
two-syllable word the accent is on the first syllable; 
on the second syllable, in a three-syllable word, and 
on the third syllable, in a four-syllable word. 

Here are a few Japanese words, spelled in Romaji: 
Good morn mg—Oh ay 0; How do you do —Konnichi 
wa; Good evening— Komban wa; Pardon m e—Gomen 
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nasal; I say l—Annone; Please— Dow; Coff ee—Kohi; 
What time is it?— Nan fi des kaf; Thank you— Ari- 
gato; I do not understand— Wakarimasen; Fine 
weather, isn’t it?— Ii otenki des ne? 

The word for good-by is sayonara (sigh-o-nah-rah, 
accent on third syllable). What beautiful words the 
different peoples say at parting. The French au re- 
voir, the Spanish adios, the Hawaiian aloha, the 
Japanese sayonara— all are exquisite. 

Many English words that have found their way 
into Japanese are quite recognizable by their sound, 
as boto, meaning “boat,” and naifu, meaning “knife.” 
The Japanese language has no exact equivalent for 
“yes” and "no.” If you ask a Japanese: “Did you go?” 
he will answer: “I went.” If you ask: “Is it so?” he 
must say: "It is so.” Japanese words never end with 
consonants. The women conductors on Japanese 
motor busses are “bus girls.” In Japanese, however, 
the words acquired vowel endings— bassu garru. 

Japanese and Americans alike get into hilarious 
difficulty when they essay the other’s language. Pro¬ 
claims a Japanese laundryman in Kobe: “Contrary to 
our opposite company rve will most cleanly and care¬ 
fully wash our customers with possible chief price. 
To our earnest request and honor we wish to have 
•your pleasure to let us wash your clothes and so on.” 

On the other hand, a Japanese editor, walking 
down Fifth Avenue in New York, saw an American 
lady wearing, very proudly, a coolie coat. The Amer¬ 
ican maker had faithfully transcribed some Japanese 
characters on its back. The characters, in Japanese, 
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proclaimed the words: “Tokyo Fire Department!” 

The Japanese language is entirely innocent of pro¬ 
fanity. If a Japanese wishes to be insulting or abusive, 
he may call a man a monkey, or a beast. There is in 
Japanese a class of epithets known as honorifics; they 
denote respect. To omit them is to reproach a man. 
Or, the Japanese may abuse an enemy verbally by 
heaping him with elaborate honorifics, by way of 
sarcasm. The Japanese word baka, freely translated, 
means “confounded idiot.” If a Japanese is angry 
with a companion, he may address him as baka-san, 
or “Mister Confounded Idiot.” Or, he may go far¬ 
ther and call him O-baka-san, which means “Honor¬ 
able Mister Confounded Idiot.” But “real” profanity 
is unknown to the Japanese. 

Our telephone jingled: our good friend Mr. Inu- 
maru, managing director of the hotel, was ready to 
take us to the costume and implement exhibit, just 
opened under the direction of the Imperial House¬ 
hold Museum. In Mr. Inumaru’s big American-made 
car we were whisked across the city, through quaint, 
winding streets bordered by high walls, to a great 
house with a formal garden in front of it. At the 
door smiling coolies removed our shoes and gave us 
slippers, and we found ourselves walking silently on 
thick, springy matting, from one tiny room to an¬ 
other. 

The costumes were medieval, some of them dating 
back to 729 a.d. There were stiff brocade-silk cour¬ 
tiers’ robes, richly colored and embroidered; orna¬ 
mented slippers, gorgeous head-dresses. But most of 
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all, we were interested in the swords. In Japan the 
sword has a peculiar and honored significance. It 
stands for justice and courage, for patriotism and 
country. The ancient swordsmiths were true artists, 
and revered as such. They went through a cleansing 
process before they took up their work; the ground 
about their anvils was roped off, as sacred ground; 
each stroke they took “was accompanied by a prayer.” 
No wonder that the Japanese sword of olden days 
would compare in craftsmanship and temper with 
the world-famous weapons of Damascus and Toledo. 

We saw short ceremonial swords, ornamented with 
gold, engraved with the crest of its owner, tied with 
silk cord, and sheathed in a white shark-skin scabbard. 
We saw, too, the grim swords that were meant for 
battle service—longer, extraordinarily sharp; decora¬ 
tions less elaborate and more solid. The hilts were 
long, and the sword guards large, to protect the 
wrist. 

These gorgeous, sinister-looking swords took us 
back to the roistering, clashing days of feudal Japan. 
Powerful shoguns governed the country, with occa¬ 
sional condescending gestures toward the impotent 
emperors. Belligerent daimyos, or feudal lords, gov¬ 
erned their own domains, and spent much of their 
time besieging somebody, or getting besieged in their 
turn! The samurai, or professional soldiers who 
fought for the daimyos, were constantly on the look¬ 
out for trouble. They were like the feudal knights 
of Europe. They despised civilians, and especially 
tradesmen—to look askance at a samurai was to invite 
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a violent death. Samurai ranked above the regular 
bodies of troops. Too, there were the ronin, or itin¬ 
erant warriors who served first one master and then 
another. 

Gone by imperial decree are the valiant samurai, 
but their tradition lives on. Japanese boys are taught 
they are sons of the samurai—they must despise 
danger and hardship, and put their country first. The 
samurai’s code was a stern one. He never gave his 
word but what he kept it, never drew his sword but 
what he used it. “A man born a samurai should live 
and die sword in hand,” prescribed a celebrated six¬ 
teenth-century general. 

The samurai exalted frugality, fealty and filial 
piety. He regarded bread-winning pursuits with con¬ 
tempt, and despised money. To him a mercenary mo¬ 
tive was despicable; self-control was a cardinal virtue; 
he scoffed at pain. Usually he carried two swords, a 
long and a short. The long one, perhaps three feet 
from point to end of hilt, was encased in a lacquered 
scabbard; so that he could draw it swiftly, the samurai 
carried it not suspended from the belt, but thrust in 
it. With the shorter sword the samurai cut off the 
head of his vanquished enemy. If worsted, he used it 
to kill himself. When two nobles met in a roadway, 
the one of lesser rank had to order his samurai into 
the ditch. If both were of equal rank, it was down¬ 
right unfortunate for both. 

As in Europe, feudal warriors wore armor. Instead 
of encasing themselves in it, however, as did Euro¬ 
pean knights, the Japanese hung it on themselves— 
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curtains of brilliantly ornamented iron and leather. 
It took long training to handle one’s self skilfully 
under such great weight. 

The bow was the ancient weapon of Japan. There 
were 33-span halls in Kyoto and Tokyo where archers 
had to shoot their arrows the full length of a cor¬ 
ridor 384 feet long and only 16 feet high. (A “span" 
was the distance between two sets of columns—usually 
10 or 12 feet.) A celebrated archer of the seventeenth 
century, Wada Daihichi, sent 8,133 arrows through 
such a corridor in 24 consecutive hours, an average 
of more than five shafts a minute. Japan has its 
counterpart of the William Tell legend. The warrior 
Tametomo, to remind his recalcitrant brother of his 
allegiance without injuring him, shot an arrow 
through the crest of his helmet! 

Bows were made—first of boxwood, then of bam¬ 
boo—to fit the owner. The standard was fifteen units, 
a unit being the distance from the tip of the thumb 
to the tip of the little finger, with hand fully 
stretched. The maximum was about y i/f, feet. Arrows 
never exceeded 334 feet. They were three-feathered, 
for accuracy; eagle feathers were preferred. 

Hmakiri , or committing suicide by disemboweling 
one’s self, was common in Old Japan, particularly 
among the samurai. The samurai recognized the 
right of their leaders to order them to commit hara- 
kiri—if they made a mistake, for instance, or failed 
in a mission—and they did so when directed. A cere¬ 
mony grew up about it, and it was performed ac¬ 
cording to ritual. A man would kneel on a specially 
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provided platform, tucking his flowing sleeves under 
his knees, so that he would fall forward, and not 
disgracefully backward. Thus kneeling, his body 
resting on his heels (toes down), he would uncover 
himself to the waist, plunge a razor-sharp, dirk in his 
abdomen, and draw it slowly across his body, ending 
with a twist. Women performed jugai, piercing the 
throat with a dagger in such a way as to sever all 
the arteries at once. Where two people die together, 
by agreement, the act was called junshi. 

Harakiri as a practice is now rare. There was a 
notable exception in 1912, however, when General 
Nogi, hero of the Russo-Japanese War, and Countess 
Nogi killed themselves in Tokyo, in order that they 
might follow the dead Emperor into the next world. 
Japanese regard suicide with more tolerance than do 
Americans, especially suicides of protest. 

On the way back to the hotel Mr. Inumaru sprung 
a delightful surprise. 

“I’ve arranged a luncheon for you tomorrow," he 
told Bob. “I’ve invited cartoonists from the leading 
Tokyo newspapers. The luncheon will be at the 
Tokyo Kaikan, one of our famous restaurants. You’ll 
sit on pillows, and the food will be cooked right at 
the table. I think you’ll enjoy it." 

We thanked him enthusiastically, and hurried up 
to our room to get ready for our luncheon with Mr. 
Kumasaki. This would give us our first glimpse at 
a Japanese house and a Japanese family. 



CHAPTER IX 

WE LEARN ABOUT ADMIRAL TOGO 

I MAGINE yourself, on a late September day 
twenty-eight years ago, in a small boat off the 
rocky, timbered island of Tsushima, midway between 
Korea and Japan, in the Japan Sea. 

All about you are anchored fighting vessels—dozens 
and dozens of them—the united Navy of Imperial 
Japan. There are towering battle-ships, bristling 
cruisers, dogged little torpedo boats. An air of tense¬ 
ness, of grim expectancy, hangs over all of them like 
a storm-cloud. 

On the bridge of the flag-ship stands a stocky, short 
man—he is scarcely five feet tall—taciturn, watchful, 
determined. He is Admiral Heichachiro Togo, the 
Lord Nelson of Japan. 

Imagine, somewhere in the boundless Pacific, a 
long column of enemy ships, thirty-eight in number. 
They constitute the Baltic Fleet of Russia, and they 
have steamed all the way from Europe to sweep the 
Japanese flag from the face of the ocean. 

The spirit of that Japanese fleet is exemplified in 
an incident that occurred at the outbreak of the war. 
Admiral Togo, the modest, silent officer who rarely 
left his office, who never bothered with a verbal 

70 
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greeting when a salute would suffice, was informed 
that he was to command the fleet. Casually request¬ 
ing his wife to look after his hunting dogs, he strode 
out of his quarters and started for the Sasebo naval 
base. 

At Sasebo, before leading his fleet to attack the 
Russian-held Port Arthur, Admiral Togo called in 
his officers. 

“We sail tonight,” he announced, laconically. “Our 
enemy flies the Russian flag.” 

On the table in front of the grim-faced commander 
the officers saw a tray. In the center of the tray lay a 
small dagger, such as is used for harakiri. As each 
officer passed by, without a word Admiral Togo 
looked deeply into his eyes. There was nothing said, 
but every officer understood. There must be victory 
or suicide. There was to be no surviving the disgrace 
of a defeat. 

Now the Japanese combined fleet lay off Tsushima. 
The first part of its job had been accomplished; the 
Russian Asiastic squadrons had been broken and 
bottled up. But the Baltic fleet must be intercepted. 
If it succeeded in landing and refitting at Vladi¬ 
vostok, it would become doubly dangerous. Victori¬ 
ous, it would isolate Japan’s great armies in Man¬ 
churia. Victorious, it would expose the Japanese 
coast to destructive bombardment. 

Rozhesvensky’s Russian fleet. Admiral Togo knew, 
consisted of thirty-eight vessels, led by eight battle¬ 
ships. Refused passage through tire Suez Canal by 
Japan’s ally, Great Britain, the indomitable Russians 
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had circled Africa. Although not-too-modern, and in¬ 
ferior in numbers to the Japanese fleet at Tsushima, 
they were almost equal in fighting armament; once 
refitted in Vladivostok, they might be stronger. By 
all odds, they must be brought to battle in mid¬ 
ocean. 

Would they choose the Northern ingress, between 
Hokkaido and Sakhalin and through the straits of 
Soya, or would they pick the shorter and faster way, 
through the southern Straits of Tsushima? Admiral 
Togo decided that the Russians, wearied by their 
long journey around Africa, would chance every¬ 
thing in a bold dash through the nearer Straits of 
Tsushima, so there he concentrated his fleet. 

One story has it that Admiral Togo had been in¬ 
structed to divide his fleet, with half at the northern¬ 
most tip of Japan and half at Tsushima. But Admiral 
Togo, knowing that half a fleet could not cope with 
the Russians, boldly disobeyed the order and con¬ 
centrated at Tsushima, after making a suicide pact 
with his officers, should the Russian fleet evade him. 

At any rate, there were the Japanese at Tsushima. 
Dotting the sea for many miles, in a southerly di¬ 
rection, drifted hundreds of tiny fishing boats. The 
Russians steered through them with contempt. They 
didn’t know that aboard these innocent-looking 
crafts were primitive radios, capable of .sending a 
message to dre next boat, and that one to the next. 
Thus, long before the first black prow thrust into 
sight, Admiral Togo was ready. At the proper instant 
his fleet headed boldly for the enemy. 
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Of the 38 Russian ships, 20 were sunk outright. 
Six were captured. Two were destroyed while trying 
to escape. Six were driven into neutral ports, where 
they were interned and disarmed. One was released 
after capture. Three—three out of 38—got through. 
And Admiral Togo’s loss was three torpedo boats! 
It was one of the important naval battles of the 
world, and it firmly established Japan as a great 
power. 

The war over, Admiral Togo returned to his home, 
characteristically eager for as much obscurity as a 
grateful nation would permit him. National and 
international honors were heaped upon him. He was 
given the Navy’s highest rank—Admiral of the Fleet. 
Today, his tomb is a religious shrine. 

Admiral Togo exemplified the spirit that has made 
Japan a great nation. He counseled courage, vigi¬ 
lance, and ceaseless effort. He often quoted an old 
Japanese saying: “Katie, kabuto no O wo shimero 
which means: “If victorious, tighten your helmet- 
cords.” In other words, keep working—never relax. 

Mr. Kumasaki had been a friend of Admiral Togo. 
As we sat in his dining-room he told us anecdotes of 
Japan’s greatest sailor. Presently he spoke to Mrs. 
Kumasaki in Japanese, and she hurried out of the 
room. Soon she returned with a scroll perhaps four 
feet high. She unrolled it, and hung it on the w r all. 
From the great care with which she handled it, I 
judged it to be of surpassing value. It was a sheet of 
heavy white paper, bearing in vertical lines the bold 
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black ideographs o£ the Japanese written language. 

Mr. Kumasaki regarded it proudly. 

“I once asked Admiral Togo,” he explained, “to 
express to me his feelings, when he first caught sight 
of the Russian fleet, steaming toward him. He replied 
in writing, on this scroll.” 

We examined the scroll with soaring interest. 
These vigorous black hieroglyphs were from the hand 
of one of the world’s greatest admirals! 

"Please translate it!” Bob and I exclaimed in the 
same breath. 

Mr. Kumasaki did so, and I wrote his words in 
my note-book. Here, with the Russian Baltic fleet 
bearing down on him in three majestic squadrons, 
were Admiral Togo’s thoughts: 

"We feel the heavy weight of the Emperor’s order. 
Our lives are but a trifle. The spirit of the entire 
fleet bears down on the Sea of Japan.” 

Such was the mind of the commander-in-chief. 

In Japan, incidentally, such scripts are considered 
as works of art. Calligraphy, or handwriting, is highly 
esteemed. The Japanese does not make such scripts 
with a metal pen; he first prepares his ink by rubbing 
a moistened Chinese ink stick on a flat stone, and 
then dips his brush in it. Beautiful brush-work is a 
sign of cultivation. 

In his big American-made car, that morning, Mr. 
Kumasaki had whisked us from the Imperial Hotel 
across Japan’s capital to his home. He lived in a 
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charming residence district on a slope. The car 
wound through narrow, high-walled lanes. Trees 
overhung the walls, and sheltered two-story houses 
that resembled, in their light construction and gay 
informality, American beach cottages. 

Presently we found ourselves at his doorway. A 
maid brought us felt slippers, and ofE went our shoes. 
Japanese straw matting, rimmed with highly polished 
dark wood, are easily bruised. We met Mr. Kuma- 
saki’s wife and daughter, both in bright kimonos and 
both smiling but dignified, and then made a bee-line 
for the garden. We had heard that as gardeners the 
Japanese are supreme. 

Mr. Kumasaki’s two-story house consisted of two 
wings, joining each other at right angles, like open 
blades of a pair of scissors. Between the blades lay 
his miniature garden. In its center was a rambling 
pool that encircled a tiny, rock-ribbed island, riot¬ 
ous with shrubs. Bright red fish roamed lazily among 
the moss plants. There were narrow paths, rock lined, 
with big and small shrubs thick about them. Tall 
trees spread comfortably above. It was a place to sit 
and rest and drink in beauty. 

The garden, to a Japanese, is more than a collec¬ 
tion of shrubs and flowers. Indeed, it usually does 
not include flowers, though flowers are cultivated ex¬ 
tensively, for their own sake. 

“A Japanese garden,” says Benjamin March, cura¬ 
tor of Asiatic art at the Detroit Museum, “is an 
artful contrivance to give on a reduced scale and in 
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a compact space an impression of the variety, the 
vastness, the beauty of nature.” 

It has its mountains and hills and lakes and water¬ 
falls. Its shrubs, cunningly selected, are proportion¬ 
ate in size to nature's trees. Bridges, stone lanterns 
and ornamental objects are in proportion, too. Thus, 
when a Japanese walks in his garden he can feel very 
close to the heart of things; from meditation he can 
absorb some of nature's strength and truth. Perhaps 
Japan’s natural beauty—not even Switzerland can 
rival it—has done beautiful things to the souls of the 
Japanese gardeners. Certainly the gardens—restrained 
and symmetrical and dignified—exemplify the Jap¬ 
anese philosophy of life. We were told of one Jap¬ 
anese who so situated a stone water-fountain that 
when his guests stooped for a dipperful they sud¬ 
denly glimpsed tire distant sea. Thus this wise Jap¬ 
anese brought out the relationship of a dipper of 
water to the ocean, and of the importance of one man 
to the sea of men that inhabit the world. 

Mr. Kumasaki’s dining-room overlooked the gar¬ 
den. By sliding back the frail paper windows, we 
were in the open. Our table was low. Nevertheless, 
Bob and I found ourselves unequal to the Japanese 
feat of kneeling, toes down, and sitting on our heels. 
I’m good for about three minutes in that posture, 
after which my discomfort becomes acute. How the 
Japanese can do it, by the hour, is beyond me, It is 
a splendid tribute to their supple muscles. 

Our first course—Mrs. Kumasaki helped the maid 
serve it—consisted of two kinds of soup, one of veg- 
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etable and one of fish. We sipped the soup from lac¬ 
quered bowls, then with our chop-sticks extracted 
the fish. We also had some sea-weed pickles. 

Then side dishes of raw fish. I confess I became 
quite fond of these little slabs of white sea steaks; 
I’d seize them with my chop-sticks, douse them in 
the little lacquered bowl of soy sauce which I held 
near my chin, and eat them with much enjoyment. 
Sometimes the flesh was from large fish, served in 
small slabs, and sometimes we found before us sar¬ 
dine-like fish, raw, but always they were fresh-tasting 
and palatable. 

Then there was omelette, and chicken in small 
bits. During the meal we had rice. The word for 
rice is gohan, but you always speak of it as “O-gohan” 
—“Honorable Rice.” Rice is the staple of Japanese 
meals; it takes the place of bread and butter. We 
also had quantities of green tea. It was a very dainty 
and successful luncheon. 

Mrs. Kumasaki didn’t sit at the table with us; 
moreover, she seemed most eager to wait on her hus¬ 
band. American wives make hostessing of more im¬ 
portance than the hosting, as a rule. As Mr. Kuma¬ 
saki had urged us to ask any questions we wished, we 
made bold to ask him about this. 

We learned that in Japan the husband is the ac¬ 
knowledged lord and master at all times. Men pre¬ 
cede women on street-cars, through entrances, at 
table, and almost everywhere. Women do not attend 
social functions with their husbands, as a rule; they 
wait quietly at home. Sons are more welcomed, and 
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have more privileges, than daughters. Succession is 
along the male line; a man who has six daughters 
and no sons will likely adopt a boy, in order to con¬ 
tinue the family name. 

Yet in Japan women occupy an important, re¬ 
spected and highly enviable place. The mother su¬ 
pervises the inner workings of the household, and 
the education of the children. She has been thor¬ 
oughly trained in domestic science and feminine ac¬ 
complishments. Outside the house, she may take 
active interest in charitable and social welfare activ¬ 
ities. In Japan there are no "women wearing trou¬ 
sers,” as there are in America. There is little showy 
gallantry. In America a man who in public loudly 
refers to his wife as his “better half” may abuse her 
roundly at home; such hypocrisy is rarer, in Japan. A 
woman is generally treated with courtesy and respect. 

The conversation naturally shifted to marriage. 
Mr. Kumasaki told us that in accordance with custom 
he would soon be selecting a husband for his attrac¬ 
tive daughter. We were surprised to learn that the 
daughter would have little or no say-so in the matter. 
The father would take her preferences into account, 
but on the whole he would use his own judgment; he 
would pick a young man of character and promise 
and kindliness of disposition. 

After the choice has been made, a married couple 
is designated as “go-betweens”—the “go-betweens,” 
after the prospective bride and groom have officially 
met, officially confer with parents of both sides and 
obtain the formal consents. Gifts are exchanged be- 
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tween the two families; the bride’s belongings are 
sent to the home of her future husband. 

The ceremony takes place in the home of the 
bridegroom. First the bride formally bids farewell 
to the spirits of her family’s ancestors, and to her 
parents and relatives. Then, accompanied by a 
matron and by her parents, she goes to the bride¬ 
groom’s home. A cup of wine is handed to the bride 
and then to the bridegroom, nine times. This cere¬ 
mony, fifteen centuries old, formally makes them 
man and wife. A second ceremony, gay and merry, 
repeats the wine drinking, except that the bride¬ 
groom is served first. Such, in brief, is the Japanese 
wedding. 

The Japanese bride is as thrilled, and as anticipa¬ 
tory, as is the American bride. She wears gorgeous 
clothes. Covering her forehead is a thin silk pinkish 
bit of cloth that is called tsu?io kakushi, or “horn 
coverer.” It symbolizes her pledge to refrain from 
becoming jealous, and to remain gentle and obedient. 

It all seemed askew, by American standards. In 
America the bride and groom do their own picking. 
Indeed, I started to object, and then quieted myself. 
I had suddenly recalled that America has the highest 
divorce rate in the world. 

A Chinese philosopher, Dr. Hu Shih, has said that 
in the West love comes first, then marriage; in the 
East marriage comes first, then love. Therefore, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Hu Shih, it may be said that in the 
East marriage is the beginning, in the West the end, 
of love. 
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At our request, Mr. Kumasaki took us through his 
house. It was most artistically plain; he had a living- 
room with chairs, probably because he entertains 
many Europeans, but mostly the rooms contained 
scant furniture. The walls bore simple prints, or 
painted panels; there were vases of flowers here and 
there. Sometimes there was a kakemono comer, with 



ROLLING UP A BED 


a niche, or tokonomo containing a scroll. The bed¬ 
rooms were quite bare, except for a miniature chest 
of drawers, and elbow cushions on the floor. I asked, 
innocently, where the beds were. Mr. Kumasaki 
smiled and slid aside a panel, revealing a small closet. 
Here was a bed roll—mattress, quilts and sheets. 
When you’re ready to retire, the maid unrolls your 
bed on the floor; in the morning it’s rolled up and 
returned to the closet. For a pillow you may use a 
block of wood or an elbow cushion. 

Says Mr. March: “The natural result of the Jap¬ 
anese simplicity, of having out only what you want 
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to use, only the single painting or vase of flowers that 
you want to enjoy at the time, is an exquisite design 
in every utensil and bit of furniture. As any such 
piece may be the only movable object in a room at 
some time, it must give pleasure. An art collector 
keeps his collection out of sight, save the one piece 
in the tokonomo. How different from our collectors 
who fill their walls until they look like wash-lines 
and then say proudly with an inclusive sweep of the 
hand: ‘There are my Old Masters!' ” 

The kitchen in a Japanese home is small, with 
simple implements. Middle-class homes will usually 
have a small gas-plate, or plates, for cooking. Other¬ 
wise, they will use the portable hibachi, a bowl with 
ashes in its bottom, and glowing charcoal in the 
center. More charcoal is added as needed. Japanese 
houses, as a rule, are not heated; a big hibachi, how¬ 
ever, will raise the temperature of a fairly large liv¬ 
ing-room. The Japanese warm their hands over the 
hibachi; they light their tiny-bowlecl pipes from it, 
picking up a coal with specially provided chop-sticks. 
According to American standards, Japanese houses 
are too cold. The Japanese wear heavier clothes in 
winter, however, and Tokyo, which is in the same 
latitude as San Francisco and Washington, D.C., and 
Madrid and Athens, rarely encounters freezing 
■weather. 

A middle-class Japanese bathroom will generally 
have running water (cold). The immaculate wooden 
tub usually has a small stove at one end and just 
outside it. The tub is heated once a day. There is 
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no water-closet. Instead, there is an elliptical aperture 
in the floor. Beneath this aperture is a pit, and period¬ 
ically men come with what foreigners call “honey- 
carts”—wagons equipped with many big wooden 
buckets—and clean out the pits with long-handled 
shovels. The excreta is then taken to the country, 
for fertilizer. As a rule, the bathroom occupies a tiny 
wing of its own. 

As we departed we were introduced to another 
pleasing Japanese custom. The whole family, includ¬ 
ing the two maids, came to the gateway. As the car 
started all smiled, and all bowed ceremoniously, and 
continued bowing, until we had turned the corner. 
We hope some day to visit Mr. Kumasaki again. 

Returning, we passed through Ueno Park, l'olling 
over glorious highways overhung with fragrant cherry 
blossoms. Cherry-blossom time in Japan! I hope that 
sometime you may see it. 

In olden days the site of Ueno Park was thought 
unlucky, inhabited by devils. Men shunned it. The 
shoguns sought to drive out the devils by erecting a 
great temple. For two centuries the devils were in 
exile, but they bided their time. When the Mikado’s 
troops overthrew the shogunate, the temple was de¬ 
serted by its priests, and quite without a cause (so 
the story goes), the great building burst into flames. 
But Ueno was again reclaimed by pious means; it 
became lucky ground; during the earthquake it 
sheltered thousands. 

That afternoon Mr. Inumaru, managing director 
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of the Imperial Hotel, drove us to Baron Masuda’s 
city home. It was hard to believe that this veneiable, 
diminutive, 84-year-old man of courtly manners had, 
some fifty years ago, been the founder of Mitsui, Ltd. 
This great company, operating its own ships and 
mines and factories, is one of the mightiest in the 
world—its offices dot the five continents. And the 
gentle scholar who stood before us was its founder. 

Baron Masuda took us through his private museum 
of ancient art. He showed us dragons and drums and 
weapons. He showed us a scroll that contained the 
beginning of Japanese humorous art—I distinctly re¬ 
member a hilarious gentleman, riding an equally 
hilarious pig. 

In a little tea-house, in the garden, Baron Masuda 
served us tea. A dainty Japanese girl, exquisitely tiny, 
beat up the green powder in hot water, and poured 
it in a bowl. Baron Masuda made a loving cup of it. 
We drank in turn. Baron Masuda, who was last, 
smacked his lips quite loudly. This was equivalent to 
telling the charming little maiden who had brewed 
it that her work was good; she bowed her thanks. 

We later learned that the art of the tea ceremony 
is intimately related to Japanese painting and gar¬ 
dening. To be a tea master is to be equivalent to a 
great artist, a great musician, an authority in the 
practice of any art. Baron Masuda is considered the 
foremost tea master of modern Japan. His interpre¬ 
tations of the ancient tradition are regarded as au¬ 
thoritative and will themselves become tradition. The 
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green-powdered tea is the tea of ceremonial usage. 
Incidentally, a most delicious ice-cream is now made 
of powdered green tea. 

The garden, beautifully landscaped in miniature, 
quite delighted us. Its small and toy-like pines and 
its lacy shrubs suggested a Japanese print. The gar¬ 
den was medieval in its flavor, and I told Baron 
Masuda that it took me back five hundred years. 

"Follow me,” he invited, smiling. 

We climbed a slender, winding path. 

“Look,” Baron Masuda commanded. 

Ahead was a sharp cut, and at the bottom of it 
parallel tracks along which hurried an electric train. 
Beyond was a great industrial district, bristling with 
smoke-stacks and girders and overhead cranes. Be¬ 
fore me was twentieth-century mass production; be¬ 
hind me the Old Japan of the middle ages. 

I shall never forget that kingly old figure, bowing 
in kindly farewell as our automobile crunched down 
the gravel roadway. 



CHAPTER X 


THIRTY-EIGHT THOUSAND 
PAIRS OF EARS! 

B EFORE I tell you about our luncheon with the 
Japanese cartoonists—one of the most colorful 
of our experiences in the Orient—let me sketch, in a 
few paragraphs, the history of Japan. It is important, 
because a knowledge of Japan, and comprehension of 
her needs, is going to be fundamental in American 
foreign policy from now on. In my opinion the 
Pacific Ocean is certain to surpass the Atlantic, in 
commercial and political importance, just as in its 
time the Atlantic surpassed the Mediterranean. On 
Japan and on the United States will rest jointly the 
principal responsibility for the peaceable adjusting 
of the troublesome questions that are sure to come 
up. Japan, already awake to the need of understand¬ 
ing America, requires every high-school boy to study 
English. I hope American educators will soon recog¬ 
nize the necessity of making a study of Japan impor¬ 
tant in our curriculum. 

Civilization in Japan is fairly young. It is contem¬ 
poraneous with the comparatively recent civilization 
of Great Britain. The civilization of Japan’s great 
neighbor, China, on the other hand, is very ancient, 
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and contemporaneous with that of Egypt. The early 
beginnings of the Japanese people are shrouded in 
legend. Only a few descendants of the prehistoric 
inhabitants survive—the Ainus, in Hokkaido. These 
prehistoric tribesmen were steadily driven north¬ 
ward by Mongols who entered through Korea, and 
by Malayans who had sailed up from the south. 

The first sovereign of Japan was Jimmu Tenno; 
the date of his accession is given as 660 b.c. From his 
native domain, the southern island of Kyushu, he 
expanded eastward. Dates of his reign, and of suc¬ 
ceeding reigns, are not accurately known. It is in¬ 
teresting to know that Japan has had the same Im¬ 
perial family since prehistoric times, and that since 
the beginning of history she has never been invaded. 

The historical period begins about 460 a.d. (con¬ 
temporaneous with the fall of the Roman Empire). 
From then on Japan presents the usual story of a 
nation slowly emerging from barbarism, and borrow¬ 
ing heavily in every field from civilized China, by 
way of Korea. In religion, art and artisanry Japan 
owes a heavy debt to China. 

As in Europe, there was a prolonged struggle be¬ 
tween feudal nobles and the forces that sought to 
develop centralized government. The emperor, or 
Mikado, was for centuries comparatively powerless; 
great families dominated Japan. The capital was 
moved from city to city, Nara, Kyoto and Kamakura 
being court centers for long periods. 

In the thirteenth century Kublai Khan, grandson 
of the great Genghis Khan and mighty Mongol Em- 
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peror of China, demanded that the Japanese ac¬ 
knowledge his suzerainty. The spirited Japanese re¬ 
sponded by executing his emissaries. In 1281 the 
wrathful Kublai Khan dispatched a huge expedition 
to subdue the islands—a typhoon made it suffer the 
same fate that later was to befall the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada. From 1192 until 1867 the powerful shoguns 
ruled the country. Gradually, however, there grew 
the idea that power should be concentrated in the 
hands of a single person—the Emperor. 

In 1592 the Japanese began an indecisive war 
against China, with Korea the battle-ground. There 
remains in Kyoto a gruesome memento of this strug¬ 
gle, the Ear Mound. The story is that the Japanese 
defeated the Chinese in a great battle, in the course 
of which they killed 38,000 of their enemies. The 
Japanese cut off the ears of the dead, barreled them, 
and sent them to Kyoto, where they were interred 
under the mound. 

In later years the Tokugawa Shogunate became 
militantly anti-foreign. Christianity, which had come 
to Japan through the medium of psalm-singing, 
shrewd-trading merchants, w r as largely exterminated. 
In 1636 (about the beginning of the colonial era in 
the United States) it was decreed that no Japanese 
vessel and no Japanese subject should go abroad 
under pain of death. Ships big enough to cross the 
ocean might not be constructed. When Portuguese 
traders sent emissaries to plead for the continuance 
of their commerce, the emissaries and fifty-seven of 
their companions were beheaded. Thirteen were sent 
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back to Macao with instructions to bid their country¬ 
men to “think no more of us just as if we were no 
longer in the world.’’ 

Meanwhile, Japan was developing steadily, both 
in culture and industry. Her distrust of foreigners 
continued unabated. When foreign merchant vessels 
touched at her ports, because of storm or for other 
reasons, they were frequently greeted with gun-fire. 
These foreign visitors did not themselves always be¬ 
have with credit. 

The United States is credited with “opening” 
Japan. In 1853 Commodore Matthew Perry, with 
four war-ships and five hundred men, anchored off 
Yokohama. He carried a letter from President Fill¬ 
more to the shogun, demanding that Japan open her 
ports to American commerce. 

His arrival created nation-wide excitement and 
consternation. Native Paul Reveres galloped over 
valleys and mountains, spreading the tidings. By the 
time the news reached Tokyo, 19 miles away. Com¬ 
modore Perry had ten ships and live thousand men. 
Kyoto, farther south, was informed that he had come 
with too ships and 100,000 men! Soon the shores 
around Yokohama were black with dismayed on¬ 
lookers. 

The next year Commodore Perry returned with a 
bigger squadron, and asked for his answer. It was 
the largest fleet the Japanese had seen since the ill- 
fated Mongol expedition; convinced that resistance 
was impossible, the shoguns agreed to limited inter¬ 
course. There followed similar treaties with England, 
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France and Russia. Japan’s “modern” era had begun. 

Fifteen-year-old Mutsuhito came to the throne in 
1S67, under the title Meiji (“May—jee,’’ no accent), 
meaning “enlightened government." His is the best- 
known name in modern Japanese history. Keiki, last 
of the shoguns and a wise and patriotic man, grace¬ 
fully surrendered his authority to the throne. After 
brief civil war, Japan was finally united. 

There followed rapid development, under skilful 
direction of the emperor and of a group of far-seeing 
empire-builders. Feudalism was abolished, in favor 
of better and more centralized government. The 
Army and Navy were reorganized. Commerce was ex¬ 
panded. There came the telegraph, modern sanita¬ 
tion, applied science in its best and latest forms. 
Liberal and tolerant laws were passed; the press ex¬ 
panded; parliamentary government came into being; 
learning was encouraged; intelligent treaties were 
signed with foreign powers. 

In a military way, Japan began to distinguish her¬ 
self. Conflicting policies in Korea led to an eight- 
months’ war between Japan and China in 1894-95. 
Japan was overwhelmingly successful. China sur¬ 
rendered Formosa and the Pescadores Islands, paid 
an indemnity, recognized the independence of Korea, 
and ceded Southern Manchuria. Here occurred one 
of the most high-handed interferences in history. 
Russia, Germany and France jointly notified Japan 
that her occupation of the ceded area in Manchuria 
must not be permanent. The wording was polite, 
but behind it was the threat of force. Japan yielded, 
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but felt henceforth, quite understandably, a definite 
claim on Manchuria, then unpeopled by Chinese. 
I'll say more about this later. 

In the Boxer Uprising in 1900 the Japanese 
marched side by side with American and European 
troops in the expedition to relieve the besieged le¬ 
gations in Peking. The Japanese soldiers impressed 
the world with their discipline, efficiency and fight¬ 
ing qualities. 

Next Russia, intent in her age-old search for a 
warm-water port, threatened Japanese interests by 
leaving troops in Manchuria, in violation of agree¬ 
ment, and by her thinly concealed designs on Korea. 
Finally her unconciliatory attitude forced war, 
(1904-5). There resulted more and brilliant victories 
for Japanese arms, including the capture of Port 
Arthur and the destruction of the Russian Baltic 
Fleet by Admiral Togo. Through the mediation of 
President Roosevelt peace was concluded at Ports¬ 
mouth, New Hampshire. The war evicted Russia 
from Manchuria, gave Japan a territorial and com¬ 
mercial foothold there, recognized Japan’s “para¬ 
mount interest” in Korea, and brought Japan the 
south half of the Island of Sakhalin. Specifically, 
Japan took over the rights of way of the southern 
lines of the Russian railways in Manchuria, thus pre¬ 
paring the way for her economic expansion there. 

Korea had long been called by Japanese “an arrow 
pointing at the heart of Japan,” because its closeness 
to the Island Empire meant that an unfriendly power 
—as Russia might be—could use it effectively as a 
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military and naval base. In 1910 Japan formally an¬ 
nexed Korea, obtaining, thereby, a rich province of 
86,000 square miles (twice the size of Pennsylvania), 
and 18,000,000 population. 

When the World War broke out, Japan fought 
ably on land and sea on the side of her ally. Great 
Britain, whose Pacific objectives she helped accom¬ 
plish. During the war her famous “Twenty-one De¬ 
mands” on China strengthened her position on the 
mainland. Of Japan’s later history, including her 
Manchuria and Shanghai operations of last year, I 
want to speak at a later time. In general, Japan has 
lifted herself from medieval feudalism to high rank 
among the nations, within the span of a single gen¬ 
eration. Her history should be studied in detail. 

The morning of the luncheon the cartoonists ar¬ 
rived early. In European dress were Hitoshi Ikebe of 
the Tokyo Nichi Nichi and Kanzo Tsutsumi, of the 
Tokyo Asahi; the well-known Rakuten Kitazawa, of 
the Tokyo Jiji Shimpo, wore kimono clothes. There 
were other affable, smiling men from the Tokyo 
newspapers. Some could speak English and some 
couldn’t, but the omnipresent Kato-san proved a 
most acceptable interpreter. Bob and his fellow- 
cartoonists had a great time; they congregated in the 
garden of the Imperial Hotel, took pictures of each 
other, and fraternized informally as newspaper men 
will. 

The Tokyo Kaikan was a big, multi-storied res¬ 
taurant, and a center of Tokyo activities. My recol- 
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lections are those of hugeness and dimness, of beau¬ 
tiful, carved scroll screens, of exotic tapestries, of 
spacious, quiet dining-rooms and silent, swift-moving 
servants. Mr. Inumaru had reserved a private dining¬ 
room on the second floor, and here we found a long 
row of tiny, two-shelved tables, like miniature tele¬ 
phone-stands. We sat on cushions on the floor. Then 
four very pretty little kimono’d Japanese girls 
brought in four low, round tables. Each table en¬ 
circled, in a socket in its center, a circular skillet, 
electrically heated. The girls, we discovered, were 
both cooks and waitresses, and a splendid job they 
made of it. 

First, in tiny cups, we had tea, made salty by bits 
of sea-weed. Then the piece de resistance, and to for¬ 
eigners Japan’s most famous dish—sukiyaki. (Pro¬ 
nounced “skee-ah-kee,” accent on the second syllable.) 

First the girl who served my table would pour into 
the sizzling skillet some dark and specially seasoned 
sauce, known as luarishita, then sugar and dark soy 
sauce. Next, small pieces of raw beef, sliced paper- 
thin. Then slices of bean curd, tofu; radish, daikon; 
and green onions, negi. She added, too, tiny sprouts 
of Japanese celery, no thicker than knitting needles; 
she put in mushrooms, and bits of bamboo sprout. 

On our table she placed a tray of uncooked eggs. 
I saw the Japanese opposite me take an egg and break 
it into a little shallow lacquered dish; I did the same. 
As the delicious-smelling sukiyaki in the skillet be¬ 
came cooked, the Japanese dipped his chop-sticks in 
it, and transferred some to a plate. Then he’d pick 
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PREPARING A MEAL 


up a morsel, dip it in the raw egg, and eat it. I fol¬ 
lowed suit. Never in my life have I liked anything 
better than sukiyaki. It is both novel and delightful. 
Fortunately, Japanese etiquette permits you to hold 
the dish of raw egg in your left hand, and to bring 
it close to your chin. This, to a young man not very 
familiar with chop-sticks, minimizes the splash, if 
he drops anything! The Japanese were most polite; 
when accident befell me, everybody was invariably 
looking the other way. 

As fast as the skillet was depleted, the waitress 
would replenish it. Thus we were pecking away at 
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the cooked side of the skillet, while in the other more 
of the sukiyaki was getting itself ready for us. The 
next course was Honorable Rice ( O-gohan ), in little 
bowls. For dessert, fruit and tea. Meanwhile, pleasant 
conversation. The waitress took especial pains to see 
that I was well served; choice bits of sukiyaki she 
would reserve for me; if I had difficulty getting them 
to my plate she would help me. 

The meal ended two hours after it started. It had 
been so perfect that I had forgotten my cramped 
position. The unfamiliar strain on my leg muscles 
had been too protracted and too severe; I couldn’t 
rise. Two Japanese, giggling at my predicament, 
grabbed my arms and pulled me to my feet. A few 
minutes of walking around cured my stiffness. 

There followed an hour of conversation and 
banter. The Japanese got out their ink sticks and 
stones, made some ink, and proceeded to caricature 
Bob and me. Bob returned the compliment. Unlike 
our American newspaper cartoonists, these of Japan 
throw overboard any attempt at literal likeness. They 
aim only to capture an expression. Once you become 
accustomed to their style, you see that there is real 
art in it. 

I heard some giggling in the corner. One of our 
little waitresses was primping for dear life. A sister 
waitress was helping her, smoothing her glossy black 
hair and straightening her obi. Then, the beautifying 
process over, the two focused eager glances at Bob. I 
sent Kato over, to find out what they wished. He re¬ 
turned, with a broad grin, to say that the waitress 
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wanted “Papa-san to sketch her.” Bob obligingly com¬ 
plied. The two girls were beside themselves with de¬ 
light over his drawing; they oh-ed and ah-ed ecstati¬ 
cally. Then their faces fell—Bob hadn’t signed it! So 
Bob took care of that, and once more diey were in 
Paradise. 

The Japanese are becoming meat-eaters again. In 
early days, beasts and fowl were found on every table. 
Then came Buddhism, with the preachment that 
killing is a great sin. About 1,200 years ago the 
Emperor Kotoku Tenno prohibited the eating of 
animal flesh, and the drinking of sake. [Sake, or saki, 
is the Japanese rice wine, served hot, at the tables of 
all Japanese, rich and poor alike. Pronounce it “sah- 
kee,” accenting the first syllable.) 

Neither edict proved wholly enforceable, and both 
were finally revoked. 

Nevertheless, the religious feeling against killing of 
animals, plus the difficulty of raising cattle in a coun¬ 
try that was poor in pasture-land, largely put Japan on 
a vegetable and fish diet. When Commodore Perry 
landed with three hundred picked Americans, the 
Japanese were at once struck by the unusual stature 
and splendid physiques of these Western intruders. 
Perhaps meat-eating might have something to do 
with it. From then on the use of meat has made 
steady headway. 



CHAPTER XI 


“SIMON SAYS ‘THUMBS UP!’ ” 

J APANESE street-signs mean nothing to me, be¬ 
cause I can't read the picturesque chai'acters, but 
I guess I know a tiger when I see one. So I stopped. 

For two hours, that late afternoon in April, I’d 
been wandering up and down the Ginza, Tokyo’s 
main street. For two hours I’d been peering into 
strange little shops, rubbing shoulders with smiling 
men in gray and black kimonos, listening to the click- 
click of wooden shoes—a gay click-click that was 
sharp enough to be heard over the roar and shout of 
street traffic. Now I wanted to sit down awhile, and 
rest. But where? It was then I saw my tiger. 

He was standing on his hind-legs, this tiger, and 
he stretched nearly two stories high. He stood in 
front of a inost attractive shop, with bobbing paper 
lanterns in its window, and shrubs and decorated 
screens. All at once I remembered a newspaper story 
I’d read, back in America some months before. Doug 
Fairbanks, visiting Tokyo, had been especially in¬ 
trigued by a tea-house on the Ginza—the Cafe Tiger. 
This was it, and in I went. 

The inside of the Cafe Tiger was rather dim, 
despite the huge, swaying lanterns above my head. 
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All around were little booths, with tables in them. 
Some of the tables were occupied; men and pretty 
women sat at them, sipping tea and chatting merrily. 
I followed a demure little waitress to a corner table, 
and sat down. 

There I was, alone in a Japanese tea-house, and 
not knowing enough Japanese to ask for a menu. 
But it was pleasant. I sat down in my comfortable 
chair, and wondered what Bob was doing. That after¬ 
noon he was off on his own with Kato-san. 

That moment I realized there was some one stand¬ 
ing at my side. I looked up. Before me was a very 
pretty Japanese girl, perhaps twenty years old. She 
wore a blue kimono, and slippers; what is more 
important, she was smiling most pleasantly. Now I 
didn’t know that Japanese tea-houses employ host¬ 
esses, whose duty it is to sit with guests, talk to 
them, bring them refreshments, and keep them enter¬ 
tained. I thought this young lady was a waitress, and 
I was much surprised when she sat down, folded her 
hands, and seemed to be making plans to stay. 

Presently she spoke to me. I didn’t know what she 
meant, but the uptilt of her musical voice, at the end 
of the sentence, indicated that she was asking a ques¬ 
tion. I nodded my head, and said: “Dozo,” which 
means ’’please.” She rose and disappeared, while I 
breathed a silent prayer. I had assumed that she was 
asking me whether I wished refreshments; I hoped 
my guess was correct, and that I’d like what she 
brought. Presently she returned with tea for two, and 
some cakes. 
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It seemed to be a slack afternoon at the Tiger; 
there were very few guests. Other girls, quite as at¬ 
tractive as my hostess, stood in little groups, eying us 
in friendly fashion. Pretty soon they began drifting 
to my table, and presently there were eight of them, 
all perched on chairs, with myself the somewhat 
embarrassed center of the stage. 

Clearly, as the sole representative of the United 
States of America—not to speak of the Western 
Hemisphere in general—it was up to me to do some¬ 
thing. I motioned to my hostess, pointing first to my 
tea and cakes, and then to the other girls. She nodded 
understanding^, and presently was back with tea 
and cakes for all. Now a tea is a sociable occasion, 
and there I was sitting like a blind turtle on a log. 
I moved my arm, and felt a hard object in my coat 
pocket. It was my copy of Upton Close’s handbook, 
The Expediter. I pulled it out, and turned hastily to 
the pages which contained simple Japanese w’ords 
and sentences, and instructions for pronouncing 
them. 

Shucks! I could find nothing that quite fitted the 
occasion. I discovered full directions for asking: 
“Have you boiled rice?” But I didn’L want any boiled 
rice. There was the Japanese for “Don’t mention it,” 
but thus far nobody had mentioned anything. 

Eurekal Here was something I could use. Hesi¬ 
tantly, my eyes on my book, I announced: “Kore wa 
taihen oishi des ne.” The girls were delighted. They 
nodded their heads vigorously, clapped their hands, 
and exclaimed what must have been words of en- 
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couragement. I had said: “This is indeed delicious.” 
And what was even more delicious, they had under¬ 
stood me! 

Triumphantly I went on: “Nihon-go wakarima- 
sen." (“I do not understand Japanese.”) Again they 
nodded, with great interest. Just as i£ I were telling 
them something they didn’t know. I grew bolder, and 
essayed some humor. 

“Kore o aratte kudasai.” (“Please wash this.”) I 
then pointed to my face. They burst into loud giggles. 
One of the girls pretended to jump up—presumably 
to get a wash-cloth—and everybody giggled again. I 
began to expand. This was a good world to live in, and 
Japan a magnificent section of it. I wished Bob were 
there, to admire me. 

I went through the rest of my handbook’s vocabu¬ 
lary, with considerable success. Then one of the girls 
decided instructions were in order. 

“ Run-ko ’’ she announced (“ ko ” means “girl"), 
pointing to herself. I bowed, and she bowed. 
"Atiu-ko,” she said, pointing to a companion. More 
bowing. "Setsu-ko/’ more bowing. And so on, around 
the circle. 

My handbook exhausted, the party grew a bit dull. 
I was desperate. If there were only a game we could 
play—. Inspiration came to me—“Simon Says Thumbs 
Up.” I clenched my hands, thumbs erect. “Simon Says 
Thumbs Up,” I said. Eagerly the girls put up their 
thumbs, and repeated what I said, with surprisingly 
understandable pronunciation. 

“Thumbs down,” I said, and turned my thumbs 
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down, then shook my head vigorously and put up my 
thumbs again. “Simon Says Thumbs Down,’’ I said, 
and put them down, and then nodded my head af¬ 
firmatively. 

In quick time we were playing "Simon Says” with 
great success. The girls were highly amused by it, and 
soon learned not to be caught. They were invariably 
much delighted when one of them reversed her 
thumbs without the necessary prefix “Simon Says.” 
But the command "Simon Says Thumbs Wiggle- 
Waggle” always convulsed them. “Wiggle-Waggle” 
apparently sounds funny to Japanese. When one of 
the girls would say: “Simon-n-n Say-y-ys T'utnbs 
Weeggle-Woggle” the others would literally collapse 
with mirth. . . . Later I learned that Japanese play 
many hand games of this sort. 

Reluctantly, after a bit, I realized it was time to 
go. I asked for the check, and paid it. Nobody went, 
however. Everybody seemed politely expectant; evi¬ 
dently I had forgotten something. I didn’t know just 
what to do, and felt very uncomfortable. Just then 
deliverance came in the blessed form of Kato-san, our 
guide, closely followed by Bob’s big figure. The two 
had come to the Ginza to look for me, and Kato had 
poked his head into the Tiger’s mouth, so to speak. 

Proudly I led my charges through the complicated 
game of “Simon Says Thumbs Up,” while Bob and 
Kato howled with laughter. Then Kato explained 
what was tea-house custom. You tipped your hostess 
a yen. So I left eight yen, and eight very competent 
“Simon Says” players. 
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A couple of days later I dropped into the Tiger 
again. Instantly three pairs of thumbs went up in the 
air, like rabbit ears! The hostesses had recognized 
their finger and thumb man from America! 

The dogs of Tokyo always intrigued Bob and me, 
perhaps because they were so snooty. They always 
wore an air of indifference and bored condescension. 
Many a time I’d get down on my knees ingiatiatingly, 
and call a dog anything from “Towser” to “Brinker- 
hoff.” But I never got anywhere. The dogs were al¬ 
ways much too busy to notice me. 

The Japanese use dogs as work animals. We saw 
many two-wheeled carts with a shoulder harness de¬ 
scending beneath. When the cart coolie would grasp 
the shafts his dog would thrust his shoulders in the 
harness and start pushing. The whole arrangement 
operated on the honor system—the man couldn’t see 
the dog and the dog couldn’t see the man. Yet each 
trusted the other, and did his damdest. Indeed, the 
dog usually acted as if the cart were his individual 
property, and tire coolie no more than his assistant. 

To a Japanese urchin a dog doesn’t say “Bow¬ 
wow”; his customary remark is “Wong-wong.” (The 
cat, however, expresses herself American-style— 
“Me-ow.”) Perhaps one reason why Japanese dogs 
aren’t as cordial as American dogs lies in the fact that 
they’re never permitted in the house. Dogs and tissue- 
paper walls just don’t belong together. Thus they as¬ 
sociate with humans less than do our dogs. 

For pets, the Japanese are fondest of exotic fish. 
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exotic birds, and insects. The bird stores, with little 
lacquered cages from which peep saucy birds of every 
size and plumage, are well worth visiting. The most 
picturesque insect pet is the cicada, or locust. He’s 
a big, stout, broad-headed fellow with transparent 
wings. In summer the male emits a shrill whistle that 
can be heard for hundreds of yards. His sound ap¬ 
paratus consists of two drums under his abdomen; he 
has powerful muscles which he uses Lo vibrate them. 
Japanese catch cicadas by smearing the ends of long 
bamboo poles with sticky bird lime; the poor locusts 
stick to the lime. Then they’re transferred to tiny 
bamboo cages, and sold. 

Although it was early in April, with much rain and 
mud, Bob and I saw many boys with baseballs and 
mitts, getting ready for the season. Baseball was one 
subject which Kato and I could share with mutual 
knowledge and enthusiasm. Kato loves the game. He 
spoke wistfully of his long-time desire to see Babe 
Ruth hit a homer, a desire which was later to be 
gratified. 

Baseball has become Japan’s most popular game. 
It was introduced from America. Professor Fred 
Merrifield of the University of Chicago is called the 
“father of Japanese baseball”; he did a great deal to 
popularize it while he was a professor at Waseda 
University. One result of Professor Merrifield’s ef¬ 
forts has been the biennial series between Waseda 
and Chicago, played alternately in America and 
Japan. 
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While there are no professional clubs, amateur 
baseball has gone to far greater lengths in Japan than 
in its parent country of America. There are national 
grammar-school championships and national high- 
school (called “middle school”) championships. 
Seventy city teams hold their finals in Tokyo each 
year. The college championships arouse even greater 
enthusiasm than our own World Series. Imagine a 
stadium packed with 80,000 spectators, and the root¬ 
ing led by a brass band, and you can picture the ex¬ 
citement at one of these play-offs. After a victory, 
Tokyo’s 100,000 students take possession of the Ginza 
in a way that would make a Harvard-Yale shindig 
look pale and pink. Recently, when the great uni¬ 
versities of Keio and Waseda played each other for 
the Big Six University championship, 5,000 young 
men were lined up before the ticket office at 4. a.m. 
Four hundred of them had camped out all night, 
despite a steady downpour. 

The Japanese use American phraseology—“ball,” 
“strike,” “out,” “umpire,” and so forth. Thus an 
American can follow a game by radio, even though 
he doesn’t understand the detail of the language. 

In the summer of 1931 one of Japan’s dearest 
wishes was fulfilled—a team of American big leaguers 
visited the country. Among them were such stars as 
Lefty Grove, Micky Cochrane, Frankie Frisch, Rabbit 
Maranville, and Willie Raram. The Americans 
played before huge crowds, and were treated like 
heroes. Naturally, they won every game. 

A Japanese business man told me the Japanese 
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college players "looked like grammar-school players” 
against the big leaguers. He said “they couldn’t even 
see” Lefty Grove’s fast ball. I told him I’d watched 
my own DeLroit Tigers suffer from similar eye- 
trouble, when batting against the long-legged Lefty. 

Frankie Frisch said later that outside of hitting, 
the Japanese are just as good as American players. 
“Not particularly fast,” Frisch stated, “but quick— 
here, there and all over the place. They field like 
cats, and they run bases well.” 

The Japanese fail to hit hard because, in American 
parlance, they “lack beef.” They haven’t the size and 
the weight. As is natural, too, they’re chop hitters 
rather than free-swingers. Their games are character¬ 
ized by brilliant fielding and very low scores. 

When they play American teams of their own 
caliber, the Japanese do exceedingly well. They have 
a better-than-even record, in their games with lead¬ 
ing American colleges. 

In other sports, too, the Japanese are coming along 
fast. Fifty years ago their only field games were polo 
and archery. Today they are exceedingly well known 
for their prowess in tennis and swimming. Indeed, it 
seems likely that they'll dominate the swimming 
world for years to come. They are taking up crew. 
Their track records are impressive, and they are play¬ 
ing basketball, rugby, and other games. They do well 
at golf. They are ambitious, intelligent athletes, eager 
to learn and willing to train hard, Moreover, they 
carry their participation in athletics well into adult¬ 
hood. 
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Before the rise of baseball, wrestling was the 
favorite sport. Fat giants, who for years have engaged 
in daily stature-developing exercises, do the compet¬ 
ing. These gargantuan gentlemen eat like horses; 
they seek to put on rolls of fat, to protect their vital 
organs. The object of a match is to force the opponent 
to touch the floor with any part of his body save the 
soles of his feet, or to throw him or force him out of 
bounds. Butting is permitted. The matches are rough 
affairs. 

One morning our friend Mr. Inumaru, manager of 
the Imperial Hotel, took us to visit a Japanese 
“middle school,” as the high schools are called. We 
found the building quite similar to a high-school 
building in our own country. Desks and equipment 
were somewhat less elaborate and expensive. The 
boys, wearing dark gray uniforms, American style, 
were round faced and smiling, their hair close 
clipped. In general, they appeared more earnest and 
studious than American boys of similar age. 

On the school grounds a group was going through 
its close order military drill—military training is uni¬ 
versal in Japan. I recognized at once the stiff-legged 
goose step—Japan’s Army is Prussian in its method. 

We saw, too, a class in the broadsword. First we 
met the instructor, a powerfully built young man of 
great dignity. He could speak no English, but his 
smile was eloquent of welcome. He wore a loose- 
fitting jacket, and a loose-fitting skirt that reached to 
his slippers. That day he was teaching the boys the 
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elaborate ceremony that precedes a match—his deep- 
intoning voice, and the almost reverent attention 
these dozens of boys accorded him, were mightily 
impressive. On every hand one encounters Japan’s 
restrained and soldierly tradition. 

In another hall were classes in jiujitsu, or judo. 
Everywhere were wrestling mats, and all over the big 
room twosomes were whole-heartedly trying to topple 
each other. Two brawny instructors moved casually 
among the boys, now stopping to criticize a technique, 
now halting a scuffle to explain a new hold. 

Through knowledge of jiujitsu, a Japanese is sup¬ 
posed to be able to make effective use of any weapon 
at hand, or to be a match for a number of armed 
assailants, though unarmed himself. Jiujitsu “starts 
from the mathematical principle that the stability of 
a body is destroyed so soon as the vertical line passing 
through its center of gravity falls outside its base.” 
In other words, catch an opponent off balance, if you 
can. Also, jiujitsu is based on an intimate knowledge 
of anatomy. The expert knows of nerve and muscular 
areas where comparatively slight pressure will pro¬ 
duce excruciating pain, or even temporary paralysis. 
It is said that the higher secrets of jiujitsu may not 
be taught to any one save a person of judgment and 
self-control—others might misuse it dangerously. 

The amateur, however, becomes no more than the 
equivalent of a good wrestler. He seeks to use his 
opponent’s strength to supplement his own. If a per¬ 
son dives at you, for instance, you may grab his leg 
and flip him head over heels. His momentum helps 
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you. A jiujitsu expert is perfectly willing to let you 
come at him with a baseball bat. He won’t give 
ground, but the minute you cut loose with a swipe 
you’ll find yourself a human pinwheel. 

A match between two experts is war to the death. 
True, you may win by a fall. But you may also win 
by choking your opponent into submission, or by 
breaking his arm or leg or ribs. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE BOYS OF JAPAN 

W E FOUND ourselves greatly interested in Jap¬ 
anese boys, from the time we first saw them 
toddling by us, in bright little kimonos, to their later 
adolescence, as we viewed it admiringly at the middle 
school. Naturally, we asked a lot of questions. Indeed, 
our whole visit was one giganLic question-mark, with 
poor Kato our chief victim. 

The Japanese boy is a favored individual; he gets 
more honor and more privileges than his dainty sis¬ 
ter. From his birth he is treated with respect, and ad¬ 
dressed as “Mr. Baby.” Likely his parents will give 
him a name of worthy meaning. Kato’s given name is 
“Hideo,” meaning “brave,” or “strong.” 

At six—in Japan seven, as a boy at birth is con¬ 
sidered to be a year old—a boy must begin elementary 
school. (In 1871 Japan sent commissioners to America 
and Europe to study educational systems. They de¬ 
cided the French was best, and they use it, with suit¬ 
able modifications.) Here he gets instructions in 
morals, reading, arithmetic, rudiments of technical 
work, gymnastics and poetry. Higher elementary 
schools offer specialized subjects in agriculture, com¬ 
merce, or industry. 

108 
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After six years of elementary school, a boy who can 
pass the competitive examinations may enter middle 
school, corresponding to our high school. Here he 
studies for five years. The course in English is com¬ 
pulsory. The middle school is thorough in its curricu¬ 
lum; a graduate finds it easier to get a job, and a 
graduate, also, is excused from one of his two years of 
military duty. Next is a three-year high-school course 
(corresponding to our junior college course) after 
which the boy enters college for his final four years. 
There are six Imperial universities, and 16 better 
known private ones, including Waseda and ICeio. 
(Kato attended Keio.) There are also technical and 
other specialized institutions. In all, Japan has 37 
universities and 89 colleges. Everybody must attend 
the elementary school, and in a single generation Ja¬ 
pan has virtually freed herself of illiteracy. She is 
considerably ahead of the United States in this re¬ 
spect. 

The Japanese boy of sixteen is pretty much like 
the average American boy of the same age—intelli¬ 
gent, ambitious, light hearted, fun loving, passion¬ 
ately fond of sports. He makes a fine art of kite-flying. 
He builds dragon kites, kites that resemble giant but¬ 
terflies, fish kites. Often he rubs his kite string in 
powdered glass, held to the string by resin or glue, 
and declares war on his companion’s kite. The two 
saw their strings together; the boy whose string first 
parts is vanquished, and must surrender his kite. 

As Christianity is relatively unimportant in Japan, 
the Japanese boy knows no Christmas. In December, 
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however, he enjoys the picturesque Year-End Fairs, 
and later the joyous New Year’s celebration, which 
lasts a week. For this he helps decorate his house. 

On May filth he is king. That is the date of the 
Boys’ Festival. Every family with a young son erects 
a tall pole, and from it bobs and dips a huge cloth or 
paper carp. In fact, there is a carp for each male 
child, big or small to correspond with the boy’s age. 
The Japanese think of the carp as a hardy, dauntless 
fish, able to ascend a waterfall—his battle with the 
current symbolizes the boy’s baule with life. More¬ 
over, while being cooked the carp doesn’t writhe in 
the pan. He lies still. Thus he symbolizes stoicism. 
The Boys’ Festival flower is the iris, whose straight, 
shooting leaves symbolize a manly spirit in a manly 
body. During the festival the boy occupies the center 
of the stage. 

Japanese middle-school boys have their own ex¬ 
cellent monthly magazine, Shonen Club. Mr. Kanichi 
Hayashi, its assistant editor, called on me at the Im¬ 
perial Hotel, and we chatted for more than an hour. 
Japanese boys are interested in adventure and science 
and aviation, just as American boys are. Shonen 
Club, which has more than 650,000 subscribers, 
seems a splendid magazine, even to a man who can¬ 
not read Japanese. I examined a copy wiLh much in¬ 
terest. 

Its “front” cover is what on an American magazine 
would be the back cover. The opening page is what 
in the case of an American magazine would be the 
last editorial-matter page. The page begins in the 
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upper right-hand corner, and sentences run vertically 
down it. The magazine is printed on thin rough 
paper, with inserted smooth paper for colored illus¬ 
trations, and a rotogravure section for news photo¬ 
graphs. It contains adventure stories, war stories, bits 
of history and anecdote, comic cartoons, and every¬ 
thing that a Japanese boy might find interesting. 
There are advertisements for bicycles, fountain-pens, 
chewing-gum, magic-lanterns, and other articles that 
American boys find so useful. It is, all in all, a maga¬ 
zine for Japanese boys to be proud of. 

The publisher of Shorten Club is Mr. Seiji Noma, 
formerly a middle-school teacher, and now called the 
“magazine king” of Japan. His nine magazines are 
read by 10,000,000 people. Mr. Noma has his own 
ways of working—he sleeps by day and toils by night. 
He rarely leaves his home, and seldom comes to his 
office. He is a man of great physical endurance—he 
has been known to go for three days without sleep. 
He is an excellent fencer. His aim is to publish popu¬ 
lar magazines that will inspire their readers to make 
Japan great. His models he took from American mag¬ 
azine journalism. Looking back on his early man¬ 
hood, he says his greatest faults, now overcome, were 
“drinking and getting angry.” In both Japan and 
China anger is a grave sin. In an argument, the man 
who shows his temper automatically loses. 

What happens to the Japanese boy after he ceases 
to be a boy? Well, if he graduates from middle school 
he may get a job at a starting salary of $15 a month. A 
college graduate will get considerably more. But 
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overcrowded, comparatively poor Japan does not at 
present offer great opportunities for the mass of its 
young men. A capable, educated office man of thirty- 
five likely will be earning about $75 a month. This 
will probably be his top, unless he is in line for a 
bonus, or for still further promotion. If he has a wife 
and three children, he will pay about $18 of his $75 
for rent. Food will cost him another $30. A complete 
outfit of clothes for his wife costs about $45; his own 
outfit, from underwear to outer garment, will cost 
the same. In addition, he may have to pay $35 for a 
suit of American-style clothes, for office wear. The 
cheapest of maids will cost him $2.50 a month and 
board, and he must provide her with two outfits a 
year. His taxes are high, for Japan’s government is 
always hard put to it to meet its budget. All in all, 
he is fortunate if he contrives to save any money, 
despite Japan’s lower cost of living. If he doesn’t his 
relatives will take care of him in later years. Old age 
is much esteemed in Japan, and family loyalty is un¬ 
believably strong. 

One evening Mr. Inumaru took us to the Shim- 
bashi Embujo Theater to see the annual "A zurna 
Odori or Cherry Dances. We found the big theater 
rather more similar to the French than the American— 
with a big foyer, for instance, where refreshments were 
sold. There was a big balcony, and along the right 
side of the lower floor were elevated rows of geisha 
girls, playing the twangy, three-stringed guitar, or 
samisen. To an American this instrument lacks vari- 
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ety of sound, even though its very monotony produces 
a certain impressive effect. 

The series of dances resembles one of Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s elaborate productions, except that the move¬ 
ments of Japanese dancers are slow, stately, and for¬ 
malized. There was none of the sLrenuous high 
kicking of the American musical show, nor was there 
the slapstick comedy. But the four hundred geisha 
girls who took part in the ceremony were marvelously 
trained and gorgeously costumed; the scenes were 
exquisitely artistic in their brilliant colorings. 

A typical number was the Furyu Ogi Jishi, or 
“Pretty Fan-made Lions.” The setting was a large and 
sumptuous hall, decorated with peony-painted screens 
and peony-carved transom-windows. Three come¬ 
dians, requested to perform a lion dance, appeared 
carrying toy lions made of fans. There was a dignified 
dance by the parent lion, followed by the friskier 
antics of two lion cubs. Then, through the peony 
screens, came girl pages. The scene changed to Shak- 
kyo, in Ancient China, a district that supposedly 
abounded in lions. The stage became a riot of full¬ 
blown peonies. The dance grew brisk and vigorous, 
to bring out the courage of the parent lion. 

Other dances were similar—settings were spots dear 
to the Japanese, such as Lake Chuzenji rippling in 
the moonlight. (I’ll tell you about Lake Chuzenji 
later.) At the conclusion of each dance the spectators 
applauded, as in America, and there was an inter¬ 
mission during which we stood and chatted in the 
foyer. 
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We walked home from the theater, to find the 
Ginza ablaze like a carnival. The sidewalks were 
lined with push-carts, strung with electric-lights. The 
push-cart merchants stood by their wares, laughing 
and chatting with customers. Mostly the goods were 
cheap and tinsel-like—you could buy anything from 
wooden shoes to canary birds. The Ginza at night is 
a miniature Coney Island. 

I’d brought a letter of introduction to Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe, Japan’s great internationalist who for seven 
years represented his country on the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. Kato telephoned him for me. 
Judging by the explosive conversation, the Japanese 
central must have been reading a book at the time. 
Kato’s language abounded in exclamations like 
“Moshi moshij" “hello, hello”; and “annone,” mean¬ 
ing "listen.” The Japanese use both these expressions 
a great deal. Presently Kato announced that. I was to 
go to Dr. Nitobe’s home that afternoon for tea. Mean¬ 
while, Bob decided to look for a Japanese friend who 
had studied art with him in Paris twenty-five years 
before. The efficient Kato-san located him at once— 
Mr. S. Yamashita, now a very successful painter—and 
Bob and he had a splendid afternoon together. 

On the way to Dr. Nitobe’s, I had one of my 
always-pleasant experiences with a Japanese taxi. The 
American word taxi has found its way unchanged 
into the Japanese language; most of the taxis are 
small American cars. Japanese law requires that each 
taxi must have a crew of two, driver and helper. The 
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helper acts as a scout; if he sees you looking uncer¬ 
tainly about you he yells "taxi." He may even jump 
out, remove his cap, bow, and present his invitation 
in person. He helps you into the cab, and closes the 
door. Hourly he endures the contempt of the Tokyo 
police, for they have little respect for him. The resi¬ 
dential police occupy little booths at street intersec¬ 
tions; frequently the helper must run up to a booth 
to ask his way. He must always ask permission to go 
down a narrow street; if he is anything but humbly 
supplicating, the policeman may shake his head. Dur¬ 
ing rush hours—when vegetable-carts are making 
their rounds, for instance—the policeman may have 
to refuse admission to the street. For his efforts the 
helper receives about three dollars a month. Some 
day, when he passes the rigid driving examination, 
he may himself pilot a car. 

Government taxes on privately owned motor-cars 
are so heavy that only the privileged can operate 
them. Mr. Kumasaki’s big American touring-car—a 
model that sells for about two thousand dollars in 
this country—costs him in depreciation, taxes, upkeep 
and chauffeur's wages about two hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. Taxi licenses, on the other hand, 
are comparatively low, and even the w r ealthy will use 
them in preference to ownership. 

As we hurried through the streets, we skirted the 
palace of the Emperor. It has a double moat, and its 
encircling walls of neat gray stone remind one of the 
outer defenses of a medieval castle. Entrance is by 
picturesque bridges, but these are heavily guarded 
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and there is no admittance. Gnarled old pines hide 
the palace, and sweep their great branches down over 
the walls toward the waters of the moat. The Em¬ 
peror is seldom seen by his people, and does not 
mingle with them socially. He is the titular head of 
the Shinto religion, and is supposed to be a direct 
descendant of the Sun Goddess. To Japanese, his 
person is sacred. 

Dr. Nitobe’s home stands on a hill, reached by a 
quaint and tortuous road. It is furnished in Ameri¬ 
can style. Dr. Nitobe himself is an exceedingly wise 
and kindly old man. Within the span of his lifetime 
Japan has come from the medieval days of the samu¬ 
rai to her present ultra-modem tradition. We sat and 
chatted for several hours; presently Mrs. Nitobe, a 
gracious, white-haired American Quaker, from Phila¬ 
delphia, joined us. Naturally, our conversation 
drifted to Japan and America. 

Japan deeply feels the humiliation of our present 
anti-Japanese immigration law, and she regards the 
whole subject as an unsettled question. On the Amer¬ 
ican west coast the Japanese, willing to work longer 
hours and for less money than Americans, and satis¬ 
fied with poorer living conditions, became unwel¬ 
come competitors. In 1911, Japan concluded with 
America its famous “Gentlemen’s Agreement,” 
whereby Japan voluntarily contracted to restrict her 
immigration to an insignificcnt number—it averaged 
a “net” of about 125 a year. Thus far, America and 
Japan were in accord. The wise Japanese realized 
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that it is not well for two races widely dissimilar in 
living standards and customs and who commonly do 
not intermarry, to live side by side in great numbers. 
Japan lived up to the Gentlemen’s Agreement honor¬ 
ably and effectively; it provided a working solution to 
the problem without labeling the Japanese as unde¬ 
sirables. But in 1924 America excluded all Japanese. 
In other words, to shut out a net of about 125 immi¬ 
grants a year—125 new-comers, in a nation of as many 
millions, would never be noticed—America figura¬ 
tively slapped the face of a great and friendly neigh¬ 
bor. 

Japan, while acknowledging America’s right to do 
as she pleased, has never forgot this uncalled-for in¬ 
sult. In Tokyo there was frenzied demonstration 
against America’s new law. Just as when the United 
States declared war against Germany, American res¬ 
taurants rechristened “hamburger steak,” and made 
it “liberty steak,” so Japanese restaurants removed 
American names from their menus. There were hu¬ 
miliation mass-meetings. Heartbroken patriots com¬ 
mitted suicide on the steps of the American embassy. 
Tire jingoes clamored for war. 

The Japanese are a proud people. They are willing 
to accept a gentlemen's agreement, which quietly 
gives the United States all it asks, but they resent 
being stigmatized as our 1924 law stigmatized them. 
I am thoroughly in accord with their view. I hope 
that some day Washington will see fit to rescind the 
present undiplomatic and insulting measure. Mean- 
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while, I find consolation in the knowledge that the 
great mass of Americans hold nothing but friendli¬ 
ness for their great transpacific neighbor. 

The Japanese admire America. They imitate 
Americans as they imitate no other people. America’s 
speedy growth, her conquest of vast stretches of terri¬ 
tory, her prosperity, all stand as beacons toward 
which Japanese seek to steer. There are a few Jap¬ 
anese who want to see America beaten in war, as 
there are some Americans who believe in imperialism 
and the mailed fist, but generally the Japanese public 
is peace-loving and friendly toward America. More¬ 
over, America is Japan’s best customer. A high Japa¬ 
nese government official told me that without Amer¬ 
ica’s annual purchases of silk (normally about 
$300,000,000 a year), the Japanese government must 
borrow or go bankrupt. War between the two nations 
can come only, in my belief, if American mishandles 
her diplomacy. And I do not believe that America 
will. 

Back at the hotel I found Bob and ICato bending 
over maps. 

“We’re all set,” Bob announced jubilantly. “We 
pack our little bags and travel. We are going to 
Kamakura to see the Great Buddha. We are going to 
Nikko and Lake Chuzenji. We are g’oing to see the 
pearl-fisheries at Toba.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


WE VISIT A PEARL FARM 

O N THE way to Toba, where caged-up oysters lay 
genuine pearls just like hens lay eggs! 

We found ourselves on a second-class Japanese 
sleeping-car, the lights of Tokyo disappearing behind 
us, and ourselves calmly undressing in the aisle. The 
Japanese are not afflicted with mock modesty. In the 
same aisle women were unconcernedly removing their 
outer garments; men were doing the same; nobody 
glanced to right or left. Indeed, in the hot summer 
season thin mosquito-nets sometimes replace berth- 
curtains. 

There were four of us. R. Yokohama, Tokyo mana¬ 
ger for K. Mikimoto, Japan’s “pearl king,” was with 
Bob and Kato and me to act as host at Toba. 

The sleeping-car was quite like an American one, 
except that it was smaller, as Japanese tracks are nar¬ 
row gauge. The berths were narrower, too, and 
shorter; moreover, mine sloped slightly toward the 
aisle. Everything was quite comfortable, however. I 
got to bed first, and opposite me Bob’s large-scale an¬ 
atomy was almost ready to follow suit. As he reached 
into his berth to put away his collar and neck-tie his 
back was toward me, and in a most inviting bent-over 
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posture. I drew my right hand back until it almost 
touched my shoulder-blades, and let fly. It was a swat 
that would have done credit to Babe Ruth. It almost 
knocked Bob through the side of the car. 

Bob gave me a sad, mournful look, such as you’d 
get from a pup if you bit his foot. Somehow, his 
injured meekness didn’t deceive me; I expected an 
earthquake. And got it. Presently, something vicious 
grabbed my right ankle, and I landed kerflop in the 
middle of the aisle. SLartled Japanese heads poked 
out of berths, like turtles. A sympathetic porter 
rushed up, and solicitously helped me to my feet. 
From across the aisle came a long-drawn-out snore. 
It was Bob, his eyelids most unnaturally tight and a 
grin pulling at the corners of his mouth. I decided 
to call it quits. 

After a sound sleep, we landed at Toba, a quaint 
little city of winding streets, tiny hospitable shops, 
and many fat and smiling children. Mr. Yokohama- 
small of stature, young, always smiling, the soul of 
gentility and thoughtfulness—took charge. Soon we 
were in a brand new Ford touring-car, bound for 
near-by Ago Bay. The sun smiled down on us as we 
wound along the rim of a little green valley. Under 
their umbrella-like straw hats, busy coolies squatted 
in the miniature fields. Once a husky young peasant 
woman, carrying home the succulent top of a bamboo 
tree, stopped to wave at us. Our hard dirt road was 
wide enough for just one automobile; when we met 
a cart there had to be considerable good-natured 
jockeying. 
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Imagine a great wooden guest-house, high on a 
crag, its spacious veranda overlooking the sea. Ima¬ 
gine scrubby evergreens, dauntlessly squeezing their 
perilous livelihood from thin and rocky soil, but not 
too busy to give welcome shade. Imagine, far below, 
a cool blue bay, dimpled in the windy sunlight, edged 
with jutting, irregular rocks, and dotted with green 
and abrupt little islets. Such was this one of Mr. Mik- 
imoto’s ten pearl “farms.” 

The fresh salt air made us want to kick up our 
heels; we scampered down the zigzag path like so 
many colts. Presently we were clattering across the 
docks, and into an explosive little launch. Soon we 
tied up to a weatherbeaten flat-boat with a shanty 
occupying most of its deck. 

In the water were four little J apanese girls, wearing 
thin white cotton bathing-dresses. Around the waist 
of each was tied a slender rope; it anchored her to her 
bobbing wooden tub. Each girl wore a white water¬ 
proof helmet with a round glass window in front; 
the lower rim of the helmet fitted close against her 
upper lip. Each grasped a light net, like a trout 
landing-net. She’d upend, her brown legs thrashing 
in the air, and down she’d go. Presently she’d pop out 
of water, her net full of medium-sized oysters, and 
dump them in the tub. Meanwhile, with a shrill, 
bird-like whistle, she’d expel the air from her strain¬ 
ing lungs. Girls do the diving because they stand cold 
better than men, and oyster-gathering continues all 
winter. These Toba lasses have been diving experts 
for generations; in fact, a Toba girl who isn’t an ex- 
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GIRLS DO THE DIVING 

cellent diver finds her matrimonial prospects very 
poor indeed. Regularly the girls come out and rest 
in the superheated shanty; in winter they rest often. 

The oysters, on the average three years old, can 
live out of water for two days. They’re hurried to the 
secret laboratory, where skilled operatives slit them 
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with surgical knives, place within their delicate mem¬ 
branes a seed pearl or bit of mother-of-pearl, disinfect 
the incision, and toss the “planted” oyster in a basket. 
He’s now ready to return to the sea. 

From the oyster’s standpoint, a pearl is nothing to 
write home about—to him it is as unwelcome as a 
gall-stone. A bit of sand, sea-weed, or similar foreign 
body lodges in the oyster’s membrane. The oyster, 
irritated, surrounds the intruding particle with suc¬ 
cessive layers of a secretion (called “nacre”) that hard¬ 
ens into coatings of real pearl. These Mikimoto 
“culture” pearls are produced in the same way, ex¬ 
cept that Mr. Mikimoto’s men, rather than nature 
herself, supply the original irritant. The pearls are 
just as genuine, and just as beautiful and valuable, as 
those found haphazard in the Persian Gulf. 

We then chugged our way to a platform built on 
floating logs, and witnessed the next step. Husky men 
and women workers placed the treated oysters in 
big, tarred-wire cages. Each cage contained seven 
compartments, and each compartment had room for 
twenty oysters to live and grow. The hinged cage- 
doors were closed and wired, and the cages dropped 
at the end of wires into the water. 

Though the oyster won’t be opened for seven 
years, he isn’t forgotten. Twice a year his cage is 
raised; barnacles and sea-weed are scraped off his 
shell; he moves to a new and freshly tarred apart¬ 
ment. He is lucky that he lives behind a screen, for 
each summer devil-fish drift into the bay by thou¬ 
sands, and devil-fish are particularly fond of oysters. 
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Moreover, nature isn’t always kind to oysters. One of 
her currents brings in devastating parasites. Another 
kills by its chilly coldness. Mikimoto’s men watch for 
these currents, and tow the cage-hung rafts out of 
their way. 

Each year Mikimoto “plants” 5,000,000 oysters— 
oysters three to four years old. This doesn’t mean, 
however, that each year he harvests 5,000,000 market¬ 
able pearls, else he would greatly exceed his current 
volume of about $3,000,000. During the seven years 
of pearl growth, 20 of each hundred oysters will die. 
Another 20 will have rid themselves of the irritant, 
and will yield nothing. Of the remaining 60, perhaps 
three will contain sizeable, symmetrical, up-to- 
standard pearls. 

After the pearl has been extracted, oysters are 
pressed through a sieve, to extract the tiny seed pearls 
that will later serve as nuclei for bigger ones. 
Mikimoto’s men even grow their own oysters. On 
wire cages painted with lime they collect the tiny 
oyster larvae that float in by the millions during sum¬ 
mer. These are reared in the open sea until three 
years old; the most vigorous ones are then impreg¬ 
nated. 

Mr. Mikimoto’s rise to fame is a modern romance. 
Forty-three years ago he was a humble noodle ped¬ 
dler on the streets of Tokyo. In 1890 the late Dr. 
Mitsukari, a scientist, revealed to him the possibility 
of cultivating pearls. (Dr. Mitsukari had become 
interested in experiments first conducted by Chinese 
two hundred and fifty years before. They had placed 
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tiny clay images of Buddha within the shells of fresh¬ 
water mussels, and to their huge delight these statu¬ 
ettes had gradually acquired a thin, pearly coat.) For 
fifteen years Mikimoto labored and experimented. 
He sought to produce a spherical pearl that would be 
unflattened by adhesion to the oyster-shell. Finally he 
succeeded, and today this 78-year-old multimillion¬ 
aire is famous in the jewel markets of the world. Flis 
aim is to produce real pearls in such quantities that 
every one can afford to own genuine ones. 

At luncheon, high on the veranda, we were served 
fried oysters. 

“Eat them carefully,” cautioned Mr. Yokohama, 
mysteriously. 

Gingerly I bit into mine, and at once struck some¬ 
thing hard. A pearl—real, round and lustrous 1 There 
were two on each of our plates. Such is Mr. Mikimoto’s 
charming gift to his guests. After the meal another 
happy surprise burst upon us. Grinning coolies 
brought us each ten unopened oysters—what we 
should find would be ours to keep. No Christmas tree 
ever equalled the thrill of my pan of oysters. I knifed 
through each with the delight of a six-year-old. Each 
of us came away with eight beautiful pearls. 

That afternoon we visited fisherman’s paradise. On 
a small rocky island near Toba Mr. Mikimoto has 
dug a big, round pool. There we were to fish de luxe. 
One coolie brought me a red plush upholstered chair, 
which he placed at the edge of the pool. Another 
handed me a long bamboo pole. A third baited my 
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hook, and a fourth—page Mr. Ripley—produced from 

somewhere a glass of cool, sparkling ginger-ale. 

I dropped in my hook. Immediately it was sur¬ 
rounded by a swarm of wriggling little waga, a dimin¬ 
utive salt-water fish that resembles a baby bass. 
Quickly, I caught one. A fifth coolie detached him, 
and the third coolie again baited my hook. I caught 
eight or nine, and then took a heavier line, with an 
unbaited snag hook, and went after the big red tai— 
husky eight-pounders—that sulked at the bottom of 
the pool. The tai is a favorite Japanese food. 

Ebisu, the fish god, is always represented as carry¬ 
ing one. Much of the raw fish on the Japanese table 
is tai, and the epicure, after tasting it, will tell you 
just where it was caught! The best tai comes from a 
narrow inlet near Kobe, where swift-flowing water 
produces fish of unusual firmness. 

The tai were wary and uncooperative. Imagine a 
big fish so selfish that he doesn’t want to be hookedl 
Shame on him! I’d drop my hook gently on bottom, 
and drag it slowly toward Mr. Tai. Then, when it 
was touching his chin, I’d jerk. Finally I was success¬ 
ful; with a vicious flirt of his tail the tai set sail “for 
China, crost the bay.” I managed to bring him to the 
surface, and a coolie clambered down the steep rock 
side of the pool and scooped him up in a landing- 
net. I caught one more, and then called it a day. 
Meanwhile, Bob and Kato were having similar good 
fortune. 

Next we climbed the steep hill to Mr. Mikimoto’s 
villa, and were shown to our quarters in the guest- 
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house. A smiling maid, who spoke no English, ges¬ 
tured that the bath was ready. I found a red-quilted 
bath-robe obligingly laid out for me, and padded 
down to the bathroom. Here was a high, narrow 
wooden tub, full of hot water, and a little wooden 
bucket, also full. Luckily I’d had bathing instructions 
previously. I soaped and rinsed myself from the 
bucket, then soaped myself in the tub, with my knees 
chuck against my chin. Then upstairs I went. 

My clothes were gone. (Subsequently I found 
Lhem, neatly folded, in a straw basket on the floor.) 
Laid out for me was a blue and white cotton kimono, 
and of course 1 had my red-quilted one. 

I shed the red one, and had just got the cotton one 
around my shoulders when in walked the maid. 
Without the slightest embarrassment she tied it on 
for me, then helped me get into the quilted one. The 
Japanese, as I’ve said before, regard the human body 
with no mock modesty. 

At the door Bob and I found wooden shoes await¬ 
ing us. We put them on, gripped their cord between 
our big and first toes—that’s the only way there is to 
keep from losing them—and walked stiff-legged across 
the yard. In the dining-room of the main house we 
met Mr. Yokohama, also wearing the outer and inner 
kimonos, and we sat on cushions on the floor and ate 
a sukiyaki dinner, which included the fish we’d just 
caught. Then we ascended the lookout—a grassy area 
shaped like an oyster-shell, with a curving cliff as its 
edges—and gazed out on the sea, hidden by arched 
green islands. With us was the villa’s aged major- 
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domo, a tiny, silent old man—he spoke no English— 
whose innate dignity and thoughtfulness made him 
an unforgettable host. 

That night the maid unrolled our beds on the 
floor—mattress, sheets and quilts—and we slept like 
twin logs, with the tangy breath of the ocean, and the 
fragrance of many flowers, floating in through the 
wide open windows. 

The next morning we were up early for an Amer¬ 
ican breakfast. (A typical Japanese breakfast will con¬ 
sist of a bowl of soup—bean soup was Kato’s favorite 
—a bowl of rice, pickled vegetables, and plums, kid¬ 
ney beans, pickled scallions or some similar delicacy. 
Tea is the breakfast drink.) Then, with the servants 
congregated in the driveway and bowing profound 
good-bys, we rolled away. 

Presently we reached the good-sized town of 
Yamada, and left our car by the river side, at the 
famous shrine of Ise. (Pronounced “ee-say,” accenting 
first syllable.) Ise is the most mystic of all Shinto 
shrines, since it has to do with the deification of the 
Emperor. It is sacred to Amaterasu, the sun goddess, 
believed to be the grandmother of the first Emperor, 
and foreigners are not too welcome there. Moreover, 
there is little for a foreigner to see, though he is 
impressed by the reverence of the thousands who 
walk on the broad dirt avenues under the great ever¬ 
greens. The rather simple buildings of the shrine are 
made of unpainted cypress, brought from the Em¬ 
peror's own forests. They are destroyed and replaced 
every twenty years, this process being believed to in- 
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sure purification. There are four sets of fences, and 
we got no farther than the outer one. It seemed odd 
to find, at the entrance to a sacred place, such dis¬ 
cordantly unpeaceful objects as captured Russian 
guns. But explainable, no doubt, on the basis that Ise 
and patriotism are closely linked. 

At Yamada station we climbed aboard the elevated 
electric train, waved a reluctant good-by to the smil¬ 
ing Mr. Yokohama, and started for famed Nara. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE GREAT BUDDHA AMONG THE 
CHERRY BLOSSOMS 

O UR last two days in our beloved Tokyo had 
been jammed with rich experience. On the 
first of them we had made the 33-mile trip to Kama¬ 
kura (850 by fast, comfortable second-class train). 
Kamakura, for two hundred years a center of the 
shogunate, once attained a population of 700,000. It 
was often burned in feudal wars that followed, how¬ 
ever, and now is chiefly important for its beauty, its 
fishing, its desirability as a summer resort, and above 
all because of its great bronze Buddha, or Daibutsu. 
Bob and I first viewed the temples and shrines, riding 
in a two-horse rubber-tired buggy, and then the sub¬ 
lime Buddha itself. 

Nothing that I have ever seen in Europe compares 
with the Daibutsu (Daibutsu means “Big Buddha”) 
in the power to arouse reverence. It is a great bronze 
image of Buddha, sitting on the customary lotus 
throne. The image is 50 feet high, and 98 feet in 
circumference at the base. The face is 81A feet high. 
The eyes are of pure gold, and a silver boss on the 
forehead weighs 30 pounds. The position of the 
hands, palms up, expresses meditation. I gazed at the 
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statue for long minutes—so august, so tianquil, so 
sublime. It took possession of me completely; I could 
not utter a word. 

The gods have been kind to the Daibutsu. Erected 
in 125 a.d., it gazed serenely and impassively down 
on the feudal wars. The 50-yards-square building that 
inclosed it was damaged by a devastating storm in 
1369, and was carried away by a great tidal wave in 
1494. Since then the Daibutsu has remained in the 
open, indifferent to wind and storm. It survived the 
great earthquake of 1923, when it watched the mighty 
tidal wave expire at its base. 

We were fortunate in seeing the Daibutsu in festi¬ 
val time, when thousands of Japanese, wearing their 
colorful best, came to pay it their respects. Cherry 
trees stood all about it, surrounding it reverently 
with a sea of pink blossoms. Unfortunately the en¬ 
virons have become commercialized; there are re¬ 
freshment-stands, and racks of post-cards, that seem 
not at all in keeping with the Buddha itself. I’m 
sorry, too, that I climbed inside the Buddha. It 
seemed a bit irreverent. One should admire the 
Daibutsu from a distance. 

In Kamakura we found a little book-shop, and I 
bought a set of three little volumes of old Japanese 
poems, translated by Charlotte Peake. Each book was 
made by hand, and the exquisitely delicate decora¬ 
tions, in pastel shades, were all hand-blocked. The 
Japanese had an ill-concealed contempt for the wordy 
poems of the Europeans. They learned to express a 
complete thought in the classic tanka , a five-line verse 
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of exactly thirty-one syllables, and in the hokku, a 
three-line verse of seventeen syllables. Their best 
poems are gems in miniature. One translation that I 
found seemed ideal for a guest-room; I had it copied 
for mine. It reads: 

Scatter your Blossoms, cherry trees, I Pray 

To keep my Friend still longer at my side; 

Quick! With youi Drifting Snow of petals hide 

The Road by which he thinks to go away. 

Japanese literature went through the usual stage 
of balladry. Stories from history, and exploits of war¬ 
riors, made up much of its content. For a time men 
writers used Chinese words and styles exclusively. 
Women, writing in the pure Japanese, thus found 
their opportunity to make a permanent and impor¬ 
tant contribution. During the Mciji, or modern era, 
there has been strong interest in foreign literature, 
especially the Russian. Shakespeare and Ibsen are well 
known to Japanese theater-goers. The original Jap¬ 
anese versification has survived the attempts of 
foreign-influenced poets to popularize the Western 
forms. Modern Japanese literature has its critical 
novels, its sex novels, and its realism in general. 

Nikko (Neek-ko, accenting first syllable), famous 
for its shrines and temples, is ninety miles from 
Tokyo, and Kato took us there. The Japanese say, 
in punning vein, "Don’t say kekko (splendid) until 
you’ve seen Nikko.” They are quite right. Nikko, 
set in dark and heavily wooded mountains, is a sym¬ 
phony of color. The pagoda-style shrines and temples, 
more than sixty of them, are a mass of red and gold. 
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No wonder Marco Polo, hearing of Japan’s lacquered 
temples, reported that Nippon was encrusted with 
gold. The whole Nikko group is really a great ceme¬ 
tery—the burying ground for the famous Tokugawa 
shoguns. 

Some visitors find Nikko too ornate; I am not 
one of them. To me Nikko is Old Japan, full of 
pomp and magnificence, and I’m grateful to have 
had a glimpse of it. 

Again we were fortunate—it was a festival day, and 
costumes ran riot. Long lines of richly attired pil¬ 
grims wound through the avenues below venerable 
cryptomerias—giant evergreens that are cousins of 
our own mighty California redwoods. The shrine of 
Ieyesu, the first Tokugawa shogun, is unbelievable 
in its splendor—it took 15,000 workmen twelve yeais 
to complete it. Here are the famous carved monkeys, 
who hear, see or speak no evil. They stand above the 
doorway of the stable of the sacred horse, a proud 
and pampered animal who is often found at impor¬ 
tant shrines. My memory of Nikko is one of masses of 
red and gold lacquer, of gorgeous tile-roofed pago¬ 
das, of exquisite carvings, of grave and courteous 
priests, of eager but reverent visitors. 

Japan’s oldest existing religion is Shinto, “the way 
of the Gods.’’ It differs from the Christian religion in 
that it represents the gods as peopling the earth with 
their own offspring, and it makes the Japanese, 
rather than the Jews, the “chosen people.” Since the 
Meiji reformation in 1868 Shintoism has been the 
state religion. It is political in its philosophy, and 
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inculcates loyalty to the throne and state as its chief 
preachment. Indeed, it asks an almost fanatical de¬ 
votion to the Emperor and to the old Samurai code. 
There are more than 17,000,000 Shintoists, but 
Japan’s 46,000,000 Buddhists generally accept the 
Shinto doctrines. Shinto has no moral code. Its 
prayers and sacrifices aim at temporal prosperity, not 
spiritual blessing. It holds that the dead survive as 
disembodied spirits, able to bring joy or sorrow into 
the lives of those who follow them. Hence ancestor 
worship is not only logical, but highly advisable. 
Most Japanese worship their ancestors, perhaps at a 
family shrine, and believe in the propitiation of 
spirits and ghosts. 

Buddhism, introduced from China about 552 a.d., 
was at first a powerful civilizing agency, in a land 
struggling with barbarism. Buddhist priests were 
scholars, and their monasteries were refuges of learn¬ 
ing. But the church began to aspire to worldly power; 
sect warred against sect, and at times even intimi¬ 
dated the Emperor. Finally the state triumphed after 
bloody warfare; the church was driven out of politics. 
There are twelve principal Buddhist sects, with vary¬ 
ing doctrines. One teaches that by faith the believer 
can win to Paradise—Jodo, the pure land. Still an¬ 
other preaches worship of the eternal omnipresent 
Buddha mind, which knows no birth or decay or 
death. Another prescribes meditation as a substitute 
for revelation. 

Christianity, introduced by Portuguese traders in 
the sixteenth century, was for a time vigorously pro- 
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scribed, bat was revived in 1858. There are about 
275,000 Christians in Japan, of whom more than 
half are members of the Roman Catholic or Greek 
churches. 

At Nikko, too, we saw the celebrated red lacquer 
bridge, closed to every one but the Emperor or his 
emissaries. Here begins the path to the temples. 
Japanese legend has it that the rugged little river 
was first spanned by two dragons, who wanted to 
serve the saint Shodo Shonin. For him they arched 
their backs from bank to bank. When President 
Grant visited Japan the bridge was declared open to 
him; he with commendable delicacy declined to 
use it. 

The dragon figures extensively in much of the 
architecture we saw at Nikko. The Far East dragon 
is built along the general lines of a crocodile. He has 
a tufted snout, and fierce and staring eyes. To the 
Japanese the dragon represents the cosmic forces, 
such as heaven and rain. If he is terrible, it is as a 
god is terrible. To the Japanese, many dragons are 
friendly. One of the younger variety, for instance, 
likes music, hence tops of temple bells are frequently 
cast in the form of a curved dragon. This dragon may 
be found, too, on musical instruments. Another va¬ 
riety likes steep, high places, so his image appears on 
gables and beams of pagodas. 

Before we returned to Tokyo we hired an open 
motor-car, and ascended, round breathless hair-pin 
turns, the steep four-mile road to Lake Chuzenji. 
This beautiful bit of water, set in the mountains, in 
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MT. FUJI FROM LAKE SHOJI 


July and August becomes the diplomatic capital of 
Japan; it is cool there. We descended in an elevator 
to the base of the falls at the outlet of the lake. 
Kegon-no-taki, they’re called. Like Niagara, these 
falls incite the gloomy and despondent to suicide. 
Police have had to forbid the brink to the public. 

But let’s get back to our train, and our journey to 
Nara. We found our fellow-passengers good-natured 
and agreeable. When somebody cracked a joke his 
appreciative audience would look at us and smile, 
as if to let us in on the enjoyment. Two boys, playing 
a game with pegs, on a square board with a lot of 
holes in it, saw Bob watching them and did their 
best, in sign language, to explain the game to him. 
We should have made many friends, could we have 
spoken the language. 

About noon we began to feel hungry. We stopped 
at a station, to hear thunderous cries of “Bento! 
Bento !’ 1 For twenty cents apiece, Ivato bought us 
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three bento boxes. They are oblong and shallow, 
and made o£ thin, light-colored wood. One part con¬ 
tained hot rice, another cold vegetables, meats, 
broiled fish, a bit of omelette, and pickled sea-weed. 
Chop-sticks came with it. For five cents apiece Kato 
brought us three little pots of tea. The lid, reversed, 
became the cup. These cheap little straw-handled, 
earthenware pots, so valueless that our fellow-travelers 
left them on the floor to be swept up, are simple and 
artistic in design. At home, they would be considered 
highly decorative. Most everything in Japan seems 
that way. The people are innately artistic. Anyhow, 
I cast one vote for bento boxes. They’re a great in¬ 
vention. 

As usual we found ourselves fascinated with the 
view. Sometimes we’d wind along a hillside. Below 
us were broad fields of water, cut by narrow dikes 
into a fascinating picture-puzzle. Other rice paddies, 
some of them no bigger than a good-sized room, crept 
in zigzag terraces up the slope. Crude man-power 
water-wheels, operating on a tread-mill principle, are 
often used to flood these higher paddies. 

We saw, too, many tea plantations. Tea is cha, or 
more commonly, Ocha —“Honorable Tea.” It is said 
to have been imported from China in the twelfth 
century by a monk, who brought in a book of direc¬ 
tions and a bag of seed. This monk lived near Kyoto, 
and the region just south of Kyoto has remained the 
tea-planting center. It is, too, sacred ground. It bears 
the same relationship to Japanese history as does New 
England to ours. 
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The tea plants we saw were about three feet high. 
(There are also tea trees, but their product is poorer.) 
The leaves are thin and long. A three-year-old shrub 
is bushy and ready for the pickings, which take place 



in May, and are repeated in June and sometimes in 
July. Women and girls are the pickers. 

First the leaves are steamed for a half-minute. This 
brings the oil to the surface, and the leaves begin 
to give off their characteristic tea odor. Next the 
leaves are spread out on straw mats or tables, and 
fanned and cooled. 

The leaves then go to the firing godowns, or ware¬ 
houses, where half-naked men and women bend over 
great hot kettles, rolling the leaves into balls. When 
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the mass has taken on a dark olive-green color, the 
separate leaves are curled, twisted and rolled, then 
subjected to two more firings at lower temperatures. 
The dried leaf emerges quite brittle. It takes four 
pounds of fresh tea leaves to make a pound of the 
commercial product. Sometimes the tea is scented 
by being placed in contact with flowers, such as jas¬ 
mine or gardenia. The flowers are removed, twenty- 
four hours later, but the aroma remains. Tea was 
first introduced to England in colonial days, when 
it brought fifteen dollars a pound. Today the United 
States absorbs virtually all of Japan’s surplus tea. 

They are tremendous workers, these farmers. They 
have to be, fcr6o per cent of the population lives off the 
land, though scarcely 15 per cent of Japan’s compara¬ 
tively small area is tillable. Luckily for the farmers, Ja¬ 
pan's staple crops of rice, silk and tea seem to defy mass 
production; they all require intensive hand-cultiva¬ 
tion. These farmers toil from daylight until dark; 
not an inch of soil escapes them. The total amount 
of hand labor is simply prodigious. In some districts 
farmers hang straw hoods over Lrees, to protect them 
from autumn frosts. In others they hang ears of corn 
on racks, to ripen and cure—otherwise the excessive 
rains and short growing season would combine to 
ruin the crop. Hand labor, and more hand labor. 
It’s a desperate battle with nature every step of the 
way, and only dauntless industry has won for the 
farmer his precarious victory. 

If the American farmer finds himself impover¬ 
ished, he can at least remind himself, with wan satis- 
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faction, that he is infinitely better off than his Japa¬ 
nese cousin. In Japan a family of five will live on a 
single acre. More than half the farmers pay high rents 
to absentee landlords—five-ninths of the crop is a 
usual rental. When five people must live on less than 
half the product of a single acre, there is bound to 
be a lot of poverty. And there is. The Japanese farmer 
doesn’t save a cent; he wears his clothes to shreds; 
he is lucky when he isn’t hungry. When old age comes 
he must depend on relatives; he has no chance to 
provide for infirmity. The possibility of his owning 
his own farm is practically nil; the absentee land¬ 
lords value their land very highly. 

The farmer smiles, but he is discontented. Despite 
rigorous surveillance by the government, there is 
much radical sentiment in rural districts. The gov¬ 
ernment prohibits the spread of socialistic literature, 
but such literature is w'idely bootlegged. In upper 
circles, too, there is much radical thinking. College 
graduates can’t find jobs, and they are beginning to 
wonder why. The wealth of Japan is closely held, and 
poorly distributed. It is vital to her to increase her 
income. Her higher-ups are deathly afraid of com¬ 
munism, and take steps to keep her people from 
hearing the communistic propaganda that is regu¬ 
larly broadcast in Japanese from Vladivostok, across 
the Japan Sea. 

Japan has very little pasture-land, hence it is dif¬ 
ficult for her to build a cattle industry. On the other 
hand, with a mile of seacoast to every nine square 
miles of land, it is natural that she should look to 
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fishing for her meat supply. More than 2,000,000 
Japanese derive their living from fishing. Their 400,- 
000 boats bring in everything from devil-fish to great 
ocean spider crabs whose legs are nearly five feet 
long. Americans, says the American authority Dr. 
Gilbert, eat 16 pounds of fish apiece, each year, as 
compared to Japan’s 200 pounds. On the other hand, 
Americans eat 280 pounds of meat per caput, to 
Japan's 2i/£ pounds. Japan’s fisheries account for one- 
third of the world’s annual harvest from the sea. 

At Nara, a quaint old town that was once Japan’s 
capital, we found another Daibutsu, 53 j 4 feet high, 
and cast in 749. To me this Buddha doesn’t compare 
in sublimity with the Kamakura Daibutsu. It is shel¬ 
tered by a huge building, said to be the largest 
wooden structure in the world. Centuries of incense¬ 
burning have blackened the Buddha and begrimed 
the interior of the building. It is dim and silent in 
front of the great image; temple gongs sound softly, 
all about you; you find yourself hushed and awed. 
As Nikko is predominantly Shinto, Nara fairly 
breathes Buddhism. The region is thick with Bud¬ 
dhist temples. 

In the great park wander unmolested the sacred 
deer; it is a serious offense to kill one. The deer are 
sacred to Buddha, who preached his first sermon in 
the deer park at Benares. Their immunity typifies the 
loving kindness of Buddha toward all life. Every¬ 
where are sellers of rice-cakes, a delicacy of which the 
deer highly approve. In fact, knots of them stand 
about the cake merchants, awaiting customers. The 
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moment I bought myself a supply I was surrounded; 
the grateful deer encored me twice before I could 
slip gracefully away. 

We visited a native inn. Serving-maids brought us 
tea, bowing until their foreheads touched the floor. 
Bob and I sat and watched the great pool in the 
garden, where big carp turned somersaults with a 
great flurry of water. 

It is a shame to slight Kyoto, the beautiful, with 
a paragraph. But space limitations are inexorable. 
Kyoto was Japan’s capital from about 794 to 1868. 
To the traveler it is a treasure-house. It abounds in 
picturesque temples, in attractive parks, in quaint 
shopping streets and riverside walks. One temple con¬ 
tains 33,333 statues of the Buddhist deity Kwannon. 

Near Kyoto is Gifu, world famed for cormorant 
fishing. These big, agile birds have a pouch below 
the throat: fishermen place a ring below the pouch, 
so that a bird cannot swallow. At night, lighted by 
blazing torches, the boats go out on the river in quest 
of trout. One expert will handle a dozen cormorants, 
each on the end of a string. A well-trained cormorant 
will fill his pouch with trout and then swim quietly 
back to the boat to disgorge. His wage is one of the 
fish he caught. It’s a plain gyp, but the cormorants 
don’t seem to mind. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE FAMOUS BATHS OF BEPPU 

O SAKA reminded us of a bustling American in¬ 
dustrial city. Sometimes it is called “the De¬ 
troit of Japan,” Like Venice, it is interspersed with 
canals, but there the resemblance ceases. Osaka 
bristles with modern buildings of concrete and steel. 

We were taken through the editorial rooms ol the 
English edition of the Osaka Mainichi. Bob was in¬ 
troduced to S. Suzuki, the cartoonist. Bob could speak 
no Japanese, and Mr. Suzuki no English, but the two 
exchanged compliments by sketching each other. 
They got a lot of fun out of it, and so did the Mai¬ 
nichi employees who crowded around. 

When I announced that I was a graduate of the 
University of Washington, I was told that two Wash¬ 
ington alumni were working there. Presently I found 
myself renewing acquaintanceship with Morimitsu 
Kitamura, whom Fd known in college. “Kitam,” we 
called him; he was a star on the varsity tennis team. 
E. Masatomi was another Washington man. 

Naturally, the Japanese newspapers interested us 
a lot. The combined Tokyo Nichi Nichi and Osaka 
Mainichi are national newspapers, with the world’s 
largest circulation. Japan is small enough to permit 

u« 
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a newspaper to be delivered everywhere within 
twenty-four hours. This makes for big circulations. 
Japanese newspapers are at present hand set, be¬ 
cause thus far no linotype has been put into use that 
will “set” the many characters. When one finally does 
come into general use, thousands of type “stickers” 
will be thrown out of work, as they were in this coun¬ 
try when type-setting machines were introduced. 

I was interested to learn that Japanese newspapers 
depend to an important extent on carrier-pigeons. 
At an important baseball game, for instance, carrier- 
pigeons will be released each inning, to carry back 
the play by play score. A caged pigeon goes to the 
game. Around his leg is a little band. The reporter 
writes his message on thin paper, seals it in a capsule, 
and clips the capsule to the band. At top speed the 
bird makes for his home cage on the roof of the news¬ 
paper plant; he has never been known to stop at a 
street corner to watch a game of marbles, or to drop 
into the corner drug-store for an ice-cream soda. 

Reporters can’t always use telephones because tele¬ 
phones, in Japan, are comparatively scarce. The gov¬ 
ernment monopolizes this particular utility, and has 
been unable to expand its equipment to keep pace 
with the demand. Thus telephones are at a heavy 
premium. If you file your application in Tokyo to¬ 
day, in the normal course of events you should get 
your telephone in eighteen years! A telephone is an 
extremely valuable possession. Fathers will file appli¬ 
cations in behalf of their infant sons. It is not uncom¬ 
mon for a telephone to be bequeathed, in a will. 
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Telephone-brokers keep track of the supply. They 
find out who might be induced to part with his 
telephone, who is changing residence, and so forth. 
A broker will get a telephone for you quickly if you 
want to pay him a reasonable premium—say $2,000! 
Sometimes a business house that urgently needs a 
phone will pay a broker as much as $5,000 to get it. 
The government, of course, doesn’t profit by all this 
high finance. The broker does, and his client who 
sells his telephone. The government charges the sub¬ 
scriber about 100 yen a year, plus 1 a call. 

Radio is a government monopoly, and the govern¬ 
ment handles the broadcasting from its own stations. 
You pay a receiving fee—at normal exchange—of 50^ 
a month. The government also controls the post- 
office and telegraph facilities. It costs you 11^ to send 
a 1I/2 ounce letter. A telegram outside the city limits, 
in a foreign language, costs 15 cents for the first five 
words, and zi/ 2 $ for each additional word. With ex¬ 
change normal, it costs you 87^ a word to cable from 
Tokyo to New York, a distance of about 7,000 miles. 

An interesting adjunct to each newspaper staff is 
the “coolie editor.” This gentleman may actually be 
the janitor; he probably is uneducated; his salary is 
perhaps fifteen dollars a month. His name, however, 
is printed on the editorial page, and his job is to go 
to jail. Japan has not yet learned that the best in¬ 
terests of the people demand a free and unmuzzled 
press. It is very easy to offend the government. To 
criticize it, and especially to say anything that might 
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be construed to reflect against the royal family, may 
bring down swift retribution on the paper. There is 
a trial and sentence, and the coolie editor serves it! 

At Osaka we were guests of Mr. and Mrs. S. Tajima 
—Mr. Tajima is a managing director of Mitsui, Ltd. 
—and they took us to the world-famous Osaka puppet- 
show. It was an amazing experience. 

Imagine puppets as big as ten-year-old children, 
with faces astonishingly life-like, real hair, and most 
convincingly clothed. Imagine each puppet operated 
by three puppeteers in loose black clothes and black 
hoods; they work on a floor several feet lower than 
the apparent floor, in order to move at the right 
height for the puppets. The puppeteers make no 
effort to conceal themselves, and, surprisingly, you 
soon cease to notice them. In the big scenes the pup¬ 
pets may be operated by masters, who wear elaborate 
kimonos, with their faces bare. 

Meanwhile, on a raised platform in the corner of 
the theater kneels a black-robed man, who from a 
great open book intones the story and dialogue of 
the drama. Sometimes there are two readers, and 
sometimes there are musicians. 

We were seeing incidents from the life of Nichiren, 
a Buddhist priest who lived in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. The final scene was most impressive of all. 
Nichiren had died. Nevertheless, his priests, when 
word came that the emperor’s emissary had arrived, 
dressed him in red robes and sat him in an audience 
chair. There he received the messenger, after which 
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his priests crowded about him and bore him from the 
room. The puppet Nichiren seemed very real to me, 
and his death a very saddening event. 

The modern Japanese stage, like everything else 
Japanese, is at present a blend of tradition and new 
influences from abroad. While Japan has its Shake¬ 
spearean drama, its Hauptmann and Ibsen, its sym¬ 
phonies and its opera, the public still remains fondest 
of the old episodic historical drama, which recreates 
great events of the past. Perhaps the favorite story 
of all is that of the forty-seven Ronin, or feudal war¬ 
riors. In lyot a certain nobleman, insulted in the 
shogun’s palace, drew his sword. Now, the precincts 
of the palace were considered sacred, and the sword¬ 
drawing an outrage. The nobleman was obliged to 
commit harakiri at once; his family was declared 
extinct; his ronin followers were ordered to dis¬ 
band. 

The code of military honor demanded that the ro¬ 
nin avenge their master. On the other hand, the civil 
code prescribed a speedy death if they did so. Never¬ 
theless, they stuck to their duty as they saw it. After 
two years of breath-taking adventure, they surprised 
and killed their enemy. Then they deposited his 
head on the grave of their dead master, after which 
they publicly disemboweled themselves. These forLy- 
seven ronin have become national heroes; their grave 
in Tokyo is visited by thousands. 

The theater plays an important part in Japanese 
culture. In the six largest cities there are twenty- 
seven theaters, visited by more than 5,000,000 each 
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year. In the early days puppet shows monopolized 
the drama. Their influence is still felt, and the actors 
imitate the stiff and inflexible motions of puppets, 
rather than living people.'' Often the dialogue is 
chanted by a chorus, to the accompaniment of the 
13-stringed koto, or lyre, or more often the samisen, 
or 3-stringed guitar. Sometimes there is a big drum, 
and small hand drums. 

A dying institution is that of romance-reading. 
The itinerant reader would take his place at a street 
corner, and declaim stories of adventure and heroism, 
punctuating his tale by rhythmic beating with a 
folded fan. Romance-reading is giving way to the 
modem movie. We attended a little one in an Osaka 
suburb. It was in an open-air “theater.” The floor 
was dirt, packed hard by thousands of feet. Seats -were 
narrow planks. The picture was a low-class American 
melodrama, in which the hero, an automobile-racing 
driver, performed unbelievable feats. From the dark¬ 
ness at the left of the screen came the high dramatic 
voice of the announcer, relating the story. (These 
announcers are losing their jobs, because of talkies.) 
The Japanese enjoyed the show a lot, and yelled and 
cheered when the hero won the race. America fur¬ 
nishes 80 per cent of Japan’s imported films; Charlie 
Chaplin is their favorite. They delete kissing from 
the love scenes; in Japan kissing is considered inde¬ 
cent. American movies are helping induce Japanese 
women to adopt Western dress. Japan has also some 
splendid motion-picture houses, and many Japanese- 
produced films are excellent. 



! 5 2 the vagabond trail 

From Kobe, the great port near Osaka, we em¬ 
barked on the Inland Sea, This 240-mile branch of 
the ocean concededly offers the loveliest combination 
of water, verdure and sky in the world. It is as im¬ 
portant to Japan’s internal commerce as the Great 
Lakes. We nosed our way through hundreds of rocky, 
wooded islands; sometimes the channel was barely 
wide enough to let us through. Jagged rocks thrust 
up their menacing heads in mid-channel; always we 
managed to elude them. White-sailed fishing boats 
moved about us like butterflies. White, sanely beaches 
rimmed the shore; above them quaint houses, and 
now and then a pagoda rose above the green. High, 
wooded mountains poked at the clouds. 

A day later we found ourselves at Beppu, famed 
bathing city. Here steam rises through the ground, 
and hot springs boil and bubble. “Beppu” is the 
Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese characters 
that stand for the Buddhist purgatory. We visited 
one spring, set in a gash in the hills, where the water 
was so hot that a Japanese girl cooked us an egg in 
it. Here were sold towels and undergarments, dyed 
a rusty red in the mineral waters. 

On the beach, under rough roofs, people were 
lying nude. A husky Japanese woman passed among 
them with a shovel, covering them with hot sand. 
Steam rose about them. As I’ve said, mock modesty 
and the Japanese are strangers. Nobody noticed us, 
for instance, when we were taken through the 
women’s bath-houses, where dozens of nude women 
were enjoying the curative mineral waters. Indeed, 
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men and women used to bathe together quite nat¬ 
urally, until Western ideas frowned on the practice. 
Now, in deference to foreign views, the men and 
women are segregated. There is told an amusing 
story of one bath-house keeper who decided to con¬ 
form to Western custom, though for the life of him 
he couldn’t see any sense to it. So he stretched a string 
across the middle of the bathing room, and compla¬ 
cently wrote “Men” on one side, and “Women” on 
the other! 

Sometimes a big sea turtle, fooled by the warm sea 
water, decides that Beppu is in the tropics, and a 
good place to lay eggs. It's a fatal mistake for Mrs. 
Turtle. Presently she becomes a tortoise-shell hair¬ 
brush. 

From Beppu we took the train for Nagasaki. The 
ride takes all day, because the tracks wander along 
the coast of the southern island of Kyushu. We were 
soon to leave Japan, and naturally Bob and I found 
ourselves discussing the people we’d met, and the 
viewpoints that had been presented to us. There are 
several I’d like to set down. 

Japanese business men were generally agreed that 
Japan must control Manchuria. This to improve her 
industrial position, however, and not to relieve her 
population pressure. Contrary to the general im¬ 
pression, Japan’s people are not successful pioneers. 
They want to stay in Japan, and they do not take to 
anything but equable climates. Despite the over¬ 
crowdedness of the main island of Honshu, the Japa- 
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nese have never fully populated their chilly northern 
island ot Hokkaido, nor have they colonized their 
hot southern island possession of Formosa. The Japa¬ 
nese flourish in countries of stimulating climate, 
where the pioneering has already been done, and 
where standards of living are higher than their own, 
as in Hawaii or British Columbia. They haven’t done 
well where the climate is unusually cold, or hot, and 
the lower living standards of Korea and Manchuria 
have baffled them completely. 

Japanese realize that their hope of commercial 
greatness lies in becoming economically self-sufficient. 
Moreover, to relieve poverty they must make them¬ 
selves into a great exporting nation. This process 
demands free and undisturbed access to Manchurian 
coal and iron. Too, Manchuria furnishes the soy bean 
that is an important part of Japan’s food supply. I 
found most Japanese of the opinion that they could 
never colonize Manchuria in the face of Chinese 
competition, but that if they could control the vast 
area and develop its resources, they would have all 
they needed. 

The Japanese feels that his claim on Manchuria 
is a justifiable one. The blood of countless Japanese 
soldiers has been shed there. Japan took Manchuria 
from China in 1894-95—at that time it was unpopu¬ 
lated and undeveloped, and only the interference of 
European powers kept Japan from annexing it. These 
same powers, led by Russia, then proceeded to 
strengthen their own interests at China’s expense. 
They did the very thing they forbade Japan to do. 
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Further: If we don’t take Manchuria, the Japanese 
argue, Russia will take it. There is much historical 
justification for their view. 

Japan's contact with Western powers has seemed 
to indicate that force is a legitimate tool. It was 
America who opened Japan to the world, and she 
did it with a fleet of war-ships. European powers have 
not hesitated to burn gunpowder, in their dealings 
with Japan. Moreover, when Japan stepped out of 
her hermitage she found a world in which the strong 
pretty generally occupied the territory of the weak. 
She found England in India, France in Indo-China, 
Germany in Africa. She found Russia casting covetous 
eyes on Korea and Manchuria. Across the Pacific the 
great rising nation of America had brushed the In¬ 
dians from her path, and had conquered weak Mexico 
and shorn her of her northern provinces. Later she 
saw the United States beat weak Spain, and take or 
free her possessions in the West Indies that threat¬ 
ened the approach to the Panama Canal. She saw the 
United States take over the Philippines, and land 
marines in Central America. If it is all right for the 
United States to establish a Monroe Doctrine for 
the Americas, Japan argued, why isn’t it all right 
for us to look forward to a Monroe Doctrine for 
Pacific Asia? Our reasons are the same as America’s. 

Japanese told me that they need Manchuria; that 
Russia will take it if they don’t establish a "hands 
off” priority; that anyhow they won it in war, as 
Britain won Canada and the United States won Cali¬ 
fornia. They feel that Manchuria under China is slow 
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in development and infested with bandits; that China 
has been deliberately unfriendly to Japan; that under 
Japanese control Manchuria will be peaceful, pros¬ 
perous, and a good place to live in. It is hard for the 
Western nations to answer the arguments which they 
themselves used to justify the building up of their 
great overseas empires. 

In the paragraphs above I’ve set forth a representa¬ 
tive Japanese viewpoint as it was expressed to me. 
Similarly, I’ll present the Chinese viewpoint in a later 
chapter. 

Certainly, it will be interesting to watch Japan in 
these next few years. Russia is still eager to expand; 
she wants both Japan and China to become Com¬ 
munist nations, and the struggle between China and 
Japan is forcing China into ever closer alliance with 
her. That’s one angle. Another: America has always 
stood for the Open Door in China. She has declined 
to recognize the new Japanese-controlled (unof¬ 
ficially) Manchurian state of Manchoukuo. Any 
Japanese-American conflicts of interest will be set¬ 
tled peaceably, I am confident, but the handling of 
them will require knowledge and sympathy on both 
sides. 

To me, the establishing of the Emperor as head 
of the state religion seems dangerous. It gives the gov¬ 
ernment too much power. I believe that it should 
be at all times recognized that a government exists 
solely to serve its people. The people, not the gov¬ 
ernment, are most important. It shouldn’t be a moral 
sin to question the acts of any ruler. 
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Japan has come a long way toward popular gov¬ 
ernment. The Diet is largely elective, and in control 
of legislative matters. The Emperor, however, still 
holds autocratic power. His person is “sacred and 
inviolable.’’ He combines “in himself the rights of 
sovereignty and exercises them according to the pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution.” He “has the supreme 
command of the Army and Navy.” His ministers are 
appointed by him and individually responsible to 
him. In times of emergency he may issue imperial 
ordinances in place of law. Thus the Emperor is su¬ 
preme in Japan, and it is not only impossible legally, 
but a sin religiously, to take him to task. Such a 
scheme of things calls for a strong and wise ruler, 
well advised. What happens if a ruler doesn’t measure 
up? 

There is generally current the impression that 
Japanese are dishonest. On the other hand, visitors 
to Japan invariably comment on the outstanding 
honesty of the people. A proud people, too, who are 
offended by gratuities and who do not expect lavish 
tipping. A high British government official in Tokyo 
discussed this subject with me. He pointed out that 
in Old Japan merchants were despised. They weren’t 
subject to the ethical code (called bushido) which 
called for honorable conduct. Naturally, treated like 
cheats, they were inclined to behave that way. When 
Japan began to expand her commerce, these discred¬ 
ited merchants were the ones who had had the busi¬ 
ness experience—naturally, some of their question¬ 
able practices crept into Japan’s dealings with foreign 
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business. There was a time, said this official, when 
England’s merchants were similarly open to question. 
There was a time when the Yankee merchant was 
famous for his unscrupulousness. Today, my in¬ 
formant concluded, the high-class Japanese firms are 
as dependable as the firms of any country, and every 
branch of Japanese business is cleaning house rapidly. 

Nagasaki might be called “a city that was.” Until 
recently it was a great port, and the favorite coaling- 
station of ships of all nations. Before the Russo- 
Japanese War the Russian fleet wintered there; uni¬ 
formed Russians sauntered about the streets; their 
villas dotted the surrounding hills; they spent money 
liberally, and they made Nagasaki a gay place. But 
today it is quiet. Its commercial importance has 
waned. There is no Russian fleet; most ships coal 
elsewhere. We spent a day wandering over Nagasaki's 
picturesque hillsides, through its open-air markets, 
and its noisy bazaars. But our eyes were on the har¬ 
bor mouth, and presently we saw the three-funneled 
white Empress of Russia glide into port. 

We said good-by to Kato at the station. He leaned 
far out of his train, and waved to us until his car 
curved out of sight. He had become a very close 
friend; we were sad to lose him. We plan to visit him 
again. 

From the deck of the Russia we watched a fascinat¬ 
ing operation, the coaling of the ship. Spacious 
barges, loaded with coal, moored themselves ’long- 
side. Men and women formed double lines. They’d 
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fill a straw basket with coal, pass it from hand to 
hand with unbelievable rapidity, dump it in the 
ship's bunkers, and toss it down to the bottom of the 
barge for refilling. They worked like ants. The dainty 
kimonos of the women grew black, and their faces 
too, but they didn't slow up. The Japanese can hand- 
coal a ship at the rate of 53^ tons a minute! 

We steamed out of Nagasaki at dusk. The sun 
shone caressingly on the quaint houses of Japan; 
we waved farewell to the junks and sampans. Japan, 
the beautiful, faded from sight. 

Heavy-hearted, we went to our state-rooms to dress 
for dinner. The first chapter of our great adventure 
had ended. But in two days we’d be landing at 
Shanghai, Paris of the Orient. 



CHAPTER XVI 


SHANGHAI, “PARIS OF THE ORIENT” 

W E WERE coming up the Whangpoo River. 

The Empress of Russia was steaming half¬ 
speed, and great slivers of rain were slanting into the 
yellow, eddying water. 

On the broad promenade deck Bob and I were de¬ 
vouring China with our eyes. 

We had passed Woosung, the ding)' little fishing 
village with its mud and wooden fortifications at the 
mouth of the Whangpoo, where it mingles its dirty 
waters with the equally dirty waters of the Yangtze. 
Insignificant in appearance, these forts, yet during 
the Shanghai expedition Japanese battle-ships tvere 
to find them stubborn adversaries. 

China, bigger than the United States and Mexico- 
combined, seat of the oldest civilization now. in ex¬ 
istence, sheltering more than a fifth of the world’s, 
population—China, vast and mysterious, was await¬ 
ing; us. 

Creeping back from the shore were little villages,, 
mud-gray under the rain. Coolies, protected by straw 
capes and flat straw hats that spread like shallow 
umbrellas, labored in the rich green fields. Now and 
then there rose a pagoda, like a stack of great saucers 
upside down. 

161 
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“Look!” Bob exclaimed, excitedly. 

A rakish black junk had cleared our bows, and 
with a suipusing lot ol white water at her prow was 
making fast time towaid shore. Her bow was blunt 
and powerful; her stern rose high above it. A main¬ 
mast strained under the pul] of her great dirty sail, 
shaped like a butterfly’s wing, and strengthened by 
long bamboo poles that broke the cloth into a pat¬ 
tern not unlike a spider’s web. In the bow was an¬ 
other tiny mast, supporting a similar but much 
smaller sail. A great pole jutted inward from the 
stern, and a coolie leaned against it, holding the junk 
on its course. She carried a heavy load of some sort 
of merchandise, sheltered by tarps of straw matting. 
Stolid coolies stared at us from her decks. 

We were getting dose to Shanghai now. Great signs, 
with Chinese characters on Lhem, invited us to buy 
patent medicines and chewing-tobacco. More junks 
lumbered past us, some with tattered sails of matting. 
One big one was garishly decorated all along its side. 
On its stern was painted a great phoenix, emblem 
of good luck. Affronting the phoenix’s dignity, how¬ 
ever, was the row of ragged drying garments that 
flapped in his face. Below, half out of water, was the 
big, fan-shaped rudder. 

Little sampans, their rounded matting roofs giv¬ 
ing them the appearance of dirty covered wagons, 
sculled every which way. Frowsy faces poked from 
the open ends of the sampans to gaze at us without 
curiosity. 

Villages grew closer, and dwellings larger. We saw 
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more people. The ship hummed with excitement. 
Fellow-tourists appeared beside us in shore clothes. 
We came abreast of a great row of godowns—ware¬ 
houses—and presently we were clambering down a 
ladder and into a launch, while our Chinese boys, 
grinning their good-bys, handed down our baggage. 
There was a roar of engines, and our launch headed 
upriver. Shanghai, China’s greatest seaport, was just 
around the corner. 

We rounded a turn of the river, and there burst 
into full view what Upton Close calls “the most 
crowded and picturesque river harbor in the world.” 

Imagine, on your immediate right, great docks and 
warehouses, with huge ships disgorging mysterious- 
looking bales of merchandise. Imagine coolies swarm¬ 
ing like ants over the cargo-strewn decks. Imagine, 
farther along to the right, a great city, with modem 
sky-scrapers and crowding, jostling people. Imagine 
a roar of traffic that can be heard for miles. 

Imagine, all about you, the bustle of tugs, the 
stately passage of great black junks, the bobbing 
progress of a thousand tattered little sampans, the 
panting travel of squat tugs, pulling heavily laden 
scows. 

Turn, now, to the very center of the muddy, hurry¬ 
ing Whangpoo. You see, in stately line, the battle¬ 
ships of a dozen nations. You see, squarely in front 
of the city, the blue-gray Houston, American 10,000- 
ton treaty cruiser and flag-ship of Lhe Asiatic squad¬ 
ron. Beyond it is a slim white British treaty cruiser, 
no heavier, but seeming much bigger than its Ameri- 
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can comrade—a British greyhound, and an American 
bull-dog. Still farther away is a larger French cruiser, 
grim and dark, with four bristling funnels forward, 
and four more aft. In the distance, small but heavy- 
gunned and defiant, is a German man-of-war—one 
of the famous pocket battle-ships that have caused 
the naval men of other nations considerable uneasi¬ 
ness. 

We're abreast of a small passenger-dock, now, and 
our launch swings inward. 

“Will Don be there?” Bob asked, half to himself. 

“There he is,” I shouted, and waved. 

Don Burdick, once varsity yell king and good 
friend of mine at the University of Washington, stood 
grinning by the waterside. 

Presently we were ashore, and showing our pass¬ 
ports to a courteous, uniformed Chinese. Then we 
gave our bags to the Cathay Hotel porter, passed out 
onto the street, greeted Don hilariously, and started 
for Don’s office in Sassoon House. 

Bund is the Hindu word for “embankment”; all 
over the Orient, however, it means the waterside 
street. Here in the International Settlement, domi¬ 
nated by British and Americans, the Bund is pulsat¬ 
ing and colorful. It reminds you instantly of Michi¬ 
gan Boulevard in Chicago—great buildings on one 
side of the street, water on the other, and a solid 
mass of noisy traffic beLween. 

Such a street. Smoothly paved, with wide cement 
sidewalks. Taxis and private cars, honking impa¬ 
tiently. Trucks, laden and lumbering. Coolies with 
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heavy wheelbarrows, piled sky-high. Two-wheeled 
drays, coolie-drawn. Horse-carts and donkey-carts. 
And everywhere, darting in and out of traffic, the 
inevitable rickshaw. On each corner a swarthy Sikh 
policeman, big of frame, black bearded, and tur- 
baned, directed traffic with the greatest composure 
and effectiveness. These Sikhs, trained in the British 
army in India, are one of Shanghai’s most colorful 
institutions. 

On the sidewalks a motley, jamming crowd. Intel¬ 
ligent young Chinese in European dress, eager-faced, 
and American in their desire to get there quickly. 
Plump Chinese servant-women, in black, one-piece 
dresses. Tall Chinese in light gray, ankle-length coats, 
buttoned tight at the collar and down the right side, 
and slit at the sides, for walking. Brisk Americans. 
Beautifully dressed European women. Messenger 
coolies, moving at a half-trot. 

“Boy!” breathed Bob, ecstatically. “Ain’t this some¬ 
thing!” 

Don, beaming with pride over the way his adopted 
city had captivated us, led us through Sassoon House 
into the Cathay Hotel, situated in the same great 
building and one of the famous hostelries of the 
Orient. 

At the desk a dapper young Chinese spoke to us 
in flawless English. 

“We can give you adjoining rooms,” he announced, 
"for fifty dollars a day.” 

“Jerusalem!” I whispered to Bob. “Ask him if he'll 
let us put up a couple of cots in the lobby.” 
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“Let’s settle here,” Bob whispered back, “and go 
into the hotel business.” 

But Don came to our rescue. 

“You’re forgetting the exchange,” he pointed out. 
“Fifty dollars a day is twenty-five dollars apiece. 
That’s only six dollars, American money. And it in¬ 
cludes your meals.” 

We registered. Two Chinese boys snatched up our 
bags, and started for the elevators. On the way we 
found ourselves loitering, fascinated by what we 
saw. The lobby was a great area of round tables and 
heavy, comfortable chairs. Evidently it was the social 
center of Shanghai, for it was alive with smartly 
dressed people. There were grave English officers, 
tall and dignified; cheerful young Americans, in Navy 
uniforms. There were Chinese gentlemen, reserved 
and inscrutable; Japanese, an Indian or two, a 
Frenchman, gesticulating as he sipped his cordial. 

The hum of many languages assailed our ears. 
Women of all nationalities, gay and superbly dressed, 
chatted at their tea. The Cathay was cosmopolitan, 
colorful, exciting. Through it, silently and swiftly, 
moved the white-coated Chinese boys, bringing re¬ 
freshments, removing used dishes, smiling and mak¬ 
ing every one comfortable. 

Our quarters, adjoining and with an open door 
between, fairly took our breaths. Mine, for instance. 
Imagine a room as large as the ground floor of a 
small house. Great windows, shaded by a sweep of 
pongee silk curtains, backed by heavy drapes of thick 
blue silk. Imagine a big, soft bed, covered with the 
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same blue silk. A chest of drawers in an alcove which 
itself was as large as a hall bedroom, and shut off 
from the room proper by blue silk drapes. A closet 
as spacious as the alcove, and a bathroom that itself 
was big enough to live in. There was much big and 
comfortable furniture, too, including a blue-uphol¬ 
stered chaise-longue. 

Two Chinese servants were at our disposal con¬ 
stantly. One was a valet, in a long white garment. 
He unpacked our bags, pulled back our curtains in 
the morning, brought us tea and toast the moment he 
found us awake, laid out our dinner clothes for us, 
brought us breakfast, if we wanted it in our rooms. 
The other wore khaki; the title of his office was sewn 
on his chest—“Room Coolie.” He shined shoes, took 
our clothes to be pressed, and stood ready to run any 
errand that might occur to us. 

No servant, apparently, compares with a Chinese 
one. These two were almost clairvoyant. They seemed 
to read our thoughts, and satisfy our wants immedi¬ 
ately they occurred to us. Did I decide to shave, the 
valet appeared to sharpen my blade. Did I wish to 
bathe, there was the valet in the bathroom, and 
presently water was pouring into the great tub. 
Rarely xvas there ever a servant in sight. Did you wish 
something, however, straightway there were two at 
your side. Utterly noiseless, these servants—utterly 
self-effacing, always smiling. 

Once I decided to change my socks. I laid out 
fresh ones beside me on the chaise-longue, disengaged 
the old ones from the garters, and dropped them by 
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my side. Out of nowhere materialized my valet. He 
glided over to me, placed the fresh socks in my hands, 
snatched up the old ones from the floor, dropped 
them in my laundry-bag in the closet, and was gone 
before I could get my breath. Mental telepathy or 
magic—these Chinese almost make you believe in one 
or the other. 

In the week we stayed at Shanghai I found myself 
becoming alarmingly lazy. The last three days I 
didn’t even remove my trousers without help. I’d 
lie on my back on the chaise-longue, and the valet 
would grab them by their cuffs, pull them off, and 
hang them up. Americans who live in Shanghai tell 
me they have to watch themselves. Servants are so 
cheap, and so efficient, that one can quickly forget 
how even to tie his own shoe-laces. 

Whenever, during an American winter, I rattle 
the furnace or shovel snow, I think wistfully and 
lazily of the Hotel Cathay, where servants almost do 
your breathing for youl 

Our first errand, when we got unpacked, took us 
to the office of the Canadian Pacific—it’s on the Bund, 
with a great clock-tower rising over it. Here we met 
Mr. Costello who, like the Canadian Pacific officials 
throughout Japan, showed us an amazing courtesy 
and thoughtfulness. There’s a friendliness, a warmth 
of relationship about the Orient that seems to endear 
it to everybody. The most ordinary business transac¬ 
tion is invested with a delightful sort of courtesy. 
Missing one’s boat, an irritating thing in the West, 
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in the East is done on purpose. Simply, one hates to 
leave the Orient. 

Next, we went over to the American Express of¬ 
fice to cash a $50 check. For our $50 "gold” (the 
common term for the American dollar), we received 
$2t2 in Chinese money, or “Mex.” The unit of Chi¬ 
nese silver coinage is the yuan, or dollar, called 
"Mex” because the first silver coins were Mexican 
dollars. The normal exchange of “Mex” for “gold” 
is 2 for 1, but at that time the ratio was considerably 
more favorable to the American dollar. Thus our $50 
express check was worth, on the day we cashed it, 
$212 in Chinese money. 

Chinese coinage, incidentally, dates back more 
than 2,500 years. Originally it was in copper, bronze 
and brass, usually on a weight basis. Transactions in 
silver were entirely by weight until the introduction 
of silver coinage, in the nineteenth century. If you 
wished to pay a bill in silver, you did it by paring a 
sufficient number of chips from a silver ingot of 
standard refinement. 

We got, in addition to our $212 in bank-notes and 
silver, about a pint of copper “cash” the size of an 
American 50-cent piece, but hexagonal, with a hole 
in the center. This “cash” was a continual bother to 
us. Each piece was worth about a sixth of a cent, 
American, and even in China you can’t do very much 
with a sixth of a cent. In no time at all we’d find our 
pockets uncomfortably weighted down. 

It seemed to me that I devoted most of my life to 
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getting rid of the pesky stuff. I made a practice of 
giving all of it I had to a rickshaw coolie, as tip. 
Sometimes I’d refuse it, at a shop. I’d leave it in great 
piles in my room, for the coolie to gather. Once I 
sneaked up to a rickshaw man, dozing at the curb, 
placed a double handful of it on the floor of his ve¬ 
hicle, and sneaked off, as though I had done some¬ 
thing for which I should be ashamed. Don Burdick 
had his own method of getting rid of cash. Each eve¬ 
ning he’d leave it oil the bottom stair of his apart¬ 
ment, for the janitor to gather up. A dime’s worth of 
cash would be heavy enough to anchor a ship! 

To an American, Chinese currency is rather com¬ 
plicated. In Shanghai they use three kinds. There is 
the copper cent, or cash. That’s one kind. There is 
"small money,” including subsidiary silver coinage 
of 10-, 20- and 50-cent pieces. That’s another kind. 
Third, there is the "big money,” for dealing in larger 
amounts. The exchange rate of cash, in reference to 
both “small” and “big” money, varies day by day. 
The relationship between “small” and “big” money 
varies, too. 

Said Benjamin March: “I have at times got as many 
as 14 silver dimes for a Chinese silver dollar. A tran¬ 
saction for 50^ small money means five dimes or the 
equivalent. A transaction of 50^ big money means 
five dimes plus, the exchange equivalent of a half- 
dollar. Then there are taels, an uncoined unit at pres¬ 
ent used chiefly in customs and bank-accounting and 
worth about $1.33. The banks sometimes collect an 
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extra rakeoff by exchanging gold first into taels and 
then into the dollar or yuan.” 

Chinese bank-notes are similar in denomination to 
our own, but much larger in size. These bank-notes 
are a constant danger to a visitor, as there is an im¬ 
mense amount of counterfeit money in circulation. 
A newspaper man told me that about a quarter of 
Shanghai bank-notes were bogus. The good money 
bears stamped on its surface the “chop” or stamped 
okay of reputable banks. But since the “chop” is in 
Chinese characters, unreadable to Americans, that 
constituted no protection to us. 

By cashing our express checks only at American 
Express or Canadian Pacific or a bank, we always 
got good bank-notes, and -we made it a point to shop 
only with reputable firms. So we left Shanghai with 
but a single loss—a twenty-dollar counterfeit bill that 
had been given Bob at an obscure shop on Nanking 
Road. 

Perhaps we enjoyed most, in Shanghai, our walks 
in the Chinese districts, and in the vicinity of Soo- 
chow Creek. This muddy, dirty estuary oozes into 
the Whangpoo at a right angle. You cross it, on the 
Bund, by means of an arched bridge that makes your 
rickshaw coolie bend very low and strain and tug to 
get you over it. 

The creek is jammed with sampans—little twenty- 
foot craft constructed, apparently, of all the waste ma¬ 
terials that nobody wanted. Literally, the word “sam¬ 
pan” means “three planks.” Families of six or eight 
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or ten lived in these tiny craft, their only shelter 
the arched straw-matting roofs. A mat on the floor 
was the bed. Often a sampan had eyes in its bow, for 
the superstitious Chinese believe that it needs to see, 
if it is to avoid collisions. (Let not those Americans 
who believe that it is bad luck to start a trip on a 
Friday, or to traffic with the number thirteen, be too 
condescending!) 

We saw, suspended from the stern on one sampan, 
a cylindrical reed cage, in which lived two fat and 
smug chickens, awaiting their turn to entertain the 
family at dinner. From other sampans there dangled 
submerged cages, in which were live fish, staying fresh 
until it was time for them to be eaten. Though Soo- 
chow Creek is almost solid with sampans, though its 
waters are roiled and turgid, it nevertheless yields 
large quantities of fish. The Chinese stand in the bow 
of a sampan and toss out small throw-nets, which 
spread like umbrellas before they hit the water. When 
the net has sunk the Chinese pull it together at the 
bottom, forming a purse. Usually there are squirming 
fish in the purse. 

These Chinese afloat were dirty, tattered, and 
rarely possessed of more than a few cents. Yet they 
were happy. Sometimes we saw a scrawny dog 
stretched out on a battered deck. Fat children in 
ragged trousers and jackets wandered about, a rope 
prudently tied to an ankle. Sometimes a baby wore 
a gourd tied to his waist, so that if he fell overboard 
he’d float. But a sixth sense keeps even the tiniest of 
babies from going over the side. 
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These families lived most amicably with dirt. Sam¬ 
pans were dirty, and garments, too. Women washed 
clothes and vegetables alike in the muddy and odo¬ 
rous creek. After their frugal dinner, cooked over a 
tiny charcoal bowl on the sampan’s deck, they’d lean 
over the side and wash the dishes in the filthy water. 

Millions of these “boat people,” in Shanghai and 
other Chinese ports, never or almost never set foot on 
land. Food they can always obtain from special food 
sampans. 

The “boat people”—tattered, crowded together, ex¬ 
posed to all sorts of weather—are one of the most 
picturesque of China’s polyglot populations. 



CHAPTER X V I T 

THE STREETS OF SHANGHAI 

W E HAD a late breakfast, that morning at the 
Cathay. As we finished our coffee Bob 
stretched himself lazily, and yawned. 

“Let’s stroll along the Bund and see what’s doing,” 
he suggested. 

“Right!” I answered, and presently we were mak¬ 
ing our way through the crowd toward the bridge 
over Soochow Creek. 

As Bob and I walked along the noisy bank of the 
creek, we were the object of much good-humored at¬ 
tention. Chinese frankly followed us, just to see what 
we'd do. If we turned around, we’d see a curious 
group, grinning, and watching every move we made. 
When we took movies, we invariably drew a crowd. 
Once I paid the proprietor of a creek-side rice-stand 
to feed a fat and ragged urchin, so Bob could photo¬ 
graph him eating. The operation practically blocked 
the street, 

That afternoon Bob left the hotel early, to go down 
to Soochow Creek and make some sketches of peo¬ 
ple. A half-hour later I started out in search of him. 
Immediately I crossed the Soochow bridge I noticed 
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a huge crowd. When I got to its outskirts I climbed 
on a box to see what the excitement was about. 

There in the center of the milling mob was poor 
Bob. He had a sketch-book in his hand, and he was 
earnestly trying to draw. But the Chinese were so 
wedged about him that he could not move his arm. 
They peered over his shoulders, under his arms, 
around him and in front of him. Bob looked so com¬ 
ically unhappy that I yelled with joy. Finally an im¬ 
patient Chinese in front of Bob grabbed his pad and 
pulled it lower, so he could see more clearly. That 
was enough for Bob. Disgustedly, but grinning never¬ 
theless at the friendly enthusiasm of his audience, 
he thrust his pad in his pocket and elbowed his way 
out. 

Ben March tells me that once, in a little Chinese 
village, his bicycle broke down. Spectators gathered, 
so numerous and so close that he didn’t have enough 
room to make repairs. So, very solemnly, he took off 
his hat and started passing it around, meanwhile in¬ 
forming his audience, in Chinese, that it would cost 
them two coppers each to watch the foreigner fixing 
his bike. The Chinese looked suspicious, hue he man¬ 
aged to keep a straight face, so the crowd melted 
away. 

We left Soochow Creek, and strolled along the 
water-front. A ragged boy of perhaps ten placed him¬ 
self squarely in front of us. Out of his tattered tunic 
he drew three butcher-knives. He began to juggle 
these, keeping them going in a wickedly whirling 
circle. As Bob and I grew alarmed, fearing he’d cut 
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A STREET BARBER 

himself, he only grinned, and speeded up the rota¬ 
tion. 

“Stop it!" Bob yelled, and gave him a 20-cent note. 
It was a fatal mistake. Every time we crossed Soochow 
Creek, thereafter, that youngster pounced on us, ro 
tating his butcher-knives in the air, and demanded his 
tribute. 

The water-front was always fascinating. In school I 
used to read of how the Pharoahs built pyramids by 
making thousands of wretched men drag great stones 
through the desert. I never could understand how 
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human flesh and bone could stand such killing effort. 
But the Shanghai Bund quite taught me. 

You'd see coolies, moving at a half-trot, over their 
shoulders great poles from either end of which 
dangled a huge and dreadfully heavy bale of mer¬ 
chandise. The weight bent the pole most perilously; 
it fairly seemed to drive the feet of the coolies into 
the ground. Yet, for a few cents a day, they cheerfully 
ferried these awesome burdens. From godown to scow 
they trotted, balancing enough weight to break the 
back of a mule. Their teeth bit into their lips, their 
faces contorted with effort, sweat poured from them. 
Through their blue jackets the muscles of their shoul¬ 
ders were outlined in perspiration. 

All the time they kept up a monotonous sing-song. 
The coolie knows dozens of simple little couplets, 
which he sings in time to his labored steps. Doubtless 
the tunes make the work seem easier. Here is one 
couplet that was translated for us: - 

Across the road a river doth run 
To wash the feet in the river is fun. 

When a gang of coolies are lifting an object, their 
chanting in unison helps them coordinate their effort. 
A single coolie, by his singing, achieves a sort of 
rhythm whereby the motion of his body harmonizes 
with the swaying of his burden. 

Equally arduous is the work of the wheelbarrow 
coolies. Pushing these overgrown, clumsy vehicles, 
even unloaded, would be job enough for a man. But 
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the wheelbarrow coolie does much more than that. 
Other coolies place two bales of cotton on a wheel¬ 
barrow, each weighing • five hundred pounds. The 
coolie then thrusts his head through an aperture in 
a wide band, fastened to the handles of the wheel¬ 
barrow, and lifts. The weight falls on his shoulders. 
He grasps the handles palms down, since he uses his 
hands only to balance his load. 

Then he trundles precariously across the rough 
cobblestones. He cannot see over the top of his load, 
so that a collision is always imminent, despite his 
cries of warning. If his load upsets, he must quickly 
withdraw his head, lest the top-heavy wheelbarrow 
turn completely over and pin him under its shafts. 
Many a poor coolie’s back has been broken in this 
way. 

Upton Close, in his adventure-packed book, In 
the Land of the Laughing Buddha, tells an amusing 
story about himself and a wheelbarrow coolie. He 
hired a big fellow to carry two hundred pounds of 
baggage for him. He wanted to cover thirty miles 
that day, and there was no road. The coolie would 
have to push his heavily laden wheel over soft, yield¬ 
ing earth. 

So Close, to make sure of reaching his journey’s 
end, made a bet with the coolie that he could beat 
him. Close set off at a man-killing pace; the coolie 
grinned and kept right up to him. After five miles 
Close knew he was in for a real contest. After ten 
he was frankly tired. He began to slow up. Five miles 
from the finish Close could no longer keep up with 
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the coolie. So the latter gentleman cheerfully picked 
Upton up, set him on top of the load, and finished 
the trip in fast time with a double cargo. 

Human labor is the cheapest thing in all China. 
In the fertile Shanghai delta, with its 800 people 
to the mile, no less than 40,000,000 are packed into 
an area the size of Illinois. People are as thick as grass. 
Iluman life seems unimportant. 

I have gone auto-riding with Europeans in con¬ 
gested Chapei, the Chinese district that the Japanese 
so recently devastated. Our driver, a longtime Shang¬ 
hai resident, shot through those narrow, twisted, 
people-infested streets like a rocket. The Chinese scat¬ 
tered before us like chickens; dozens of them we 
missed by inches. To the Shanghai whites, evidently, 
the life of a humble coolie comes to be of no great 
moment. 

The Chinese survive and flourish because they are 
a race of immense vitality and stamina. They have 
been a great people for five thousand years, and one 
guesses that they will continue to be a great people 
until the end of time. 

One could fill a book with stories of Shanghai. It 
is a miracle city. In 1843 ^ was a marshy little fish¬ 
ing village, and a treaty port in which a few British 
held a franchise. Today it is China’s greatest city and 
seaport, with nearly 3,000,000 inhabitants. The fickle 
Whangpoo, continually filling its channel with silt, 
has been tamed and dredged to accommodate huge 
ships. The land along the Bund is the most valuable 
in Asia—worth $1,200,000 an acre, American money. 
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Through the world-wide depression Shanghai has 
steadily increased its prosperity. The Japanese devas¬ 
tations checked it only momentarily. Protected by 
foreign soldiers, it is a safe place for investments, 
and the surplus funds of all China pour into it. Within 
a century, many predict, it will be the greatest seaport 
in the world. (It is now the world’s fourth port.) 

Some 12,000 gay and prospering Americans find 
Shanghai a splendid place to live. The depreciation 
of silver makes any salary paid in gold a princely one. 
With an income of fifty American dollai's a week, 
you’d live like a lord in Shanghai. You’d rent a large 
apartment in an exclusive district and building. 
You’d employ at least four servants, as well as a chauf¬ 
feur. You’d entertain lavishly, and live on the best. 
And you’d save money. The whole world comes to 
Shanghai, and the whole world agrees that, in gayety 
and pleasantness, it lives up to its title of "the Paris 
of the Orient." 

How I wish I had more space! There was our pleas¬ 
ant tea-party, as guests of Rear-Admiral McVey 
aboard the Houston. There was our visit to the race¬ 
track, where gentlemen jockies, silk dad, rode small 
but viciously competitive Mongol ponies, while a 
red-jacketed British infantry band played stirring 
music. There was our visit to Wing On’s, the great 
department store where the merchandise of all the 
Orient was spread out on many floors, at prices as- 
toundingly low. There were our many walks in the 
Chinese section, our visit to Soochow Creek at sun¬ 
set, when the Chinese brought their caged larks to the 
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water’s edge to the nightly concert. There was our 
tourist call at a dirty opium den, in a dingy street 
overhung with washing and garish signs. There, on 
dirty mattresses, pitifully bedraggled Chinese lay and 
rolled and cooked and smoked one of the vilest of 
man-destroying drugs. 

There was our visit to a native theater, where 
actors in ancient, gorgeous garments enacted an an¬ 
cient war drama, while native instruments whined 
and banged. We sat in choice seats, the first row bal¬ 
cony. As we watched the show we drank spicy tea 
from tea-cups placed along the rail, and munched 
at candied fruits ill bowls in front of us. During inter¬ 
missions came boys with pails of damp, steaming hot 
towels. Nonchalantly they would hurl wet towels 
over the heads of the audience; an usher would catch 
them and pass them out. When a patron had wiped 
the sticky sugar from his hands, back would go the 
towel by the same overhead route. There were no 
accidents. 

It is a shame to dismiss Soochow, the “Venice of 
China,” and Hangchow in a few paragraphs. But 
that I must do. So beautiful are these ancient cities 
that their inhabitants used to say proudly, “Heaven 
above, and Soochow and Hangchow Beneath.” Marco 
Polo was entranced by the two; he said so, at length, 
in his Travels. 

On different days we journeyed to them by train, 
out of the jostling, noisy North Station. Our car was 
big and old, but comfortable. It consisted of great 
compartments at the left, and a narrow aisle at the 
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right. In each compartment were two long, facing 
upholstered seats, at right angles to the direction in 
which we were going, and capable of seating five or 
six on a side. There was a table between. We found 
ourselves wedged between a jolly party of Chinese 
young people, most of them able to speak English. 
From time to time an attendant brought us flower 
tea, in great cups which let the jasmine blossoms open 
to their dainty fullest. 

For generations Soochow, now a placid city of 600,- 
000, was the home of China’s greatest scholars. Its 
gardens are the finest in China, and its women said 
to be the most beautiful. 

We were the only ones to get off the train at Soo¬ 
chow. With us was Lee, our plump young guide. 
Fully two hundred rickshaw-drivers rushed at us, yell¬ 
ing their heads off. Lee led us a quarter-mile down, 
the road, hoping the mob would weed itself out, but 
everybody followed, rickshaws getting tangled with 
one another, and everybody shouting bloody mur¬ 
der. Finally Lee selected three. But our troubles 
weren't over. Three villainous-looking drivers fol¬ 
lowed us, with rickshaws attached, howling out their 
invectives Lo high heaven. Our men yowled back, 
just as venomously. As I braced myself for the start 
of a good big civil war the tumult died down. Our 
pursuers faced about, and trotted contentedly back 
to the station. 

I asked Lee what the row was about. He grinned, 
and answered that the disgruntled ones had been 
claiming that they had seen us first, and that we 
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would have patronized them, had we been permitted 
to. Finally our rickshaw men had agreed to give them 
twenty cents apiece, which satisfied them. 

Soochow lived up to its reputation. Placid behind 
its thousand-year-old moated wall, it is a city cut by 
a thousand winding canals. One-story houses line its 
streets—streets often so narrow that they are roofed 
over with straw matting stretched from house to 
house—their backyards stretching comfortably back 
to the canals. The houses were of half-baked gray 
brick, plastered and whitewashed. Whenever street 
and canal intersect there is an arched stone bridge. 
One of these reminded me of the famous Rialto in 
Venice. Reminiscent of Italy, too, is the 1,300-year- 
old pagoda which leans quite as perilously as does 
Pisa’s tower. 

It seemed very ancient and mysterious, that pa¬ 
goda, as we stood under its gray, crumbling walls. 

''Does any one ever go inside it?” I asked Lee. 

He just shuddered and turned away. Evidently 
such a question was too foolish to be answered. 

Once a sedan chair passed us, borne by two brawny 
coolies. Its silken door-curtain stirred in the wind, 
and suddenly we knew why Soochow is famed for 
beautiful women. We caught sight of a slim young 
figure, garbed in dark satin, and sitting very prim 
and straight. She was delicate of feature, and her eyes 
were hauntingly large and lustrous. 

The business streets were fascinating. Narrow, with 
great streamers overhanging them. Open to the street, 
as a rule, and dark. There was the usual wayside 
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restaurant, like an open hot-dog stand, except that 
the food was cooked over charcoal bowls, right on 
the counter. (The best restaurants provide individual 
rooms for the guests.) 

We saw a native tavern, which was nothing more 
than one big room. Food was served on low tables 
placed on a masonry platform covered with matting. 
At night this platform becomes the community bed, 
each wayfarer receiving a hard pillow (tightly stuffed 
with grain) and a comfort. The masonry platform, 
I learned later, is really a big oven in which food is 
cooked. Channels in its thick top are connected with 
the flues from the fire-box. Thus, in winter, it is the 
heating plant for the restaurant, and at night it keeps 
the sleepers warm. 

In a Buddhist monastery we saw a hall containing 
hundreds of gilded Buddhas. Well-dressed Chinese 
clustered in front of them, jabbering with scrawny 
priests in shabby black frocks. The visitors lit joss- 
sticks and placed them in front of the Buddhas. In 
return they expected, according to Lee, that they’d 
get long life and riches. There was no thought of 
reverence for its own sake. These worshipers were 
out to drive a bargain. They would honor Buddha, 
but Buddha must meet them half-way. ... As we 
departed, a long line of solemnly chanting priests 
moved slowly past us. 

Hangchow sprawls comfortably over a considerable 
area. We remember it especially for beautiful West 
Lake, which wanders in every direction, and is cut 
with lagoons and walks built over the water. We hired 
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a pleasure sampan and sat in wicker chairs on its 
deck, sheltered from the sun by matting, and sipped 
tea while our coolies paddled us slowly through the 
weedy, shining water. 

From West Lake we could see the slim spire of 
Pao Shu’s needle, poking toward the sky. It is called 
the Pagoda for the Protection of Shu, or, more fa¬ 
miliarly, the "Needle Pagoda.” A blind monk named 
it, in gratitude for the restoration of his sight. Promi¬ 
nent, too, are the ruins of Thunder Peak Pagoda. 
This pagoda, built more than five hundred years be¬ 
fore Columbus set out for America, is most important 
to Hangchow. Legend has it that it holds down the 
green fish and the white snake, and that if it should 
fall these malignant creatures would escape, per¬ 
mitting West Lake to overflow and drown everybody 
in the city. 

This is one superstition. But the 200-foot tow 7 er is 
crumbling because of another one. The Chinese be¬ 
lieve that if you chip off a few pieces of the tower, 
and scatter them over your rice paddies, your crops 
will miraculously improve. So peasants, over the cen¬ 
turies, have carried away enough of the walls to make 
them partially collapse. 

Like Soochow, Hangchow is cut with canals, thick 
with sampans. We saw, threading its way down one 
of them, a long raft of slim logs. Chinese burn straw 
and faggots for fuel, but they must import lumber 
for construction. 

In a canyon near by is a monastery. Its grounds are 
sacred to Buddha, and it abounds in statues of him, 
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carved in living rock. The story is that in olden days 
a priest owned a monkey, lately imported from India. 
Taken for a walk in this canyon, the monkey found 
the woods very like his native country. He became 
greatly excited, and jabbered and jumped up and 
down and gesticulated. The priest took his antics to 
be a sign from another world. All that night he carved 
industriously, and the next morning all the statues 
had come into being. They remain, and the monas¬ 
tery too, as reminders of this priest. We found the 
canyon alive with pilgrims. 

When we came to a cave Lee motioned us to fol¬ 
low, and entered it. Once my eyes had become ac¬ 
customed to the dimness, Lee grabbed me by the 
shoulders, maneuvered me into a certain position, 
and directed me to look upward. There, high up in 
the ceiling, was a tiny aperture. There was another 
cave above this one, and apparently open to the sky, 
for it was dimly lighted. In it, through the aperture, 
I saw a tiny statue of Buddha. 

Lee clapped his hands with delight, and said that 
my seeing this Buddha insured me good luck. A 
priest handed me an ink brush, and bade me write 
my name in a thick book with red pages. I did so, 
and paid the dollar which such registration requires. 

“Write ‘one dollar’ after your name,” Lee directed. 

“So Buddha will know you have paid,” he added, 
in explanation. 

Gravely I wrote “one dollar,” to help Buddha in 
his book-keeping. 

“Now write ‘Mex,’ ” Lee said, very earnestly. Evi- 
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dently it would not be quite honest for me to get 
credit for an American dollar, when I actually paid 
a Mexican dollar, worth a quarter as much. I was 
entitled to no more good luck than I paid for. 

On the way home to Shanghai we got better ac¬ 
quainted with our roly-poly guide. Lee had learned 
his English as mess-boy on an American destroyer; he 
spoke with reminiscent fondness of the "good chow” 
American sailors are given to eat. He had saved a 
thousand dollars during his service, and had used it 
all to build a tomb for his father. 

“Now I want another thousand, in gold, so I can 
quit work,” he said. 

A thousand dollars in gold, at the then current 
exchange, would be about $4,250 in Mexican dollars. 
Lee purposed to be a money-lender. As the prevailing 
interest rate in Shanghai is 12 per cent, he could live 
very comfortably on that sum, with his wife and chil¬ 
dren, and be a much respected citizen. Since Lee’s 
wage as guide is one dollar and fifty cents a day, gold, 
it will take him some time to save his thousand. But 
we added a generous tip, to help the fund along. 

The next day, our baggage stowed in our compart¬ 
ment, we pulled out of the North Station. Peking, the 
“Jewel City of the Orient,” lay before us. 



CHAPTER XVXII 

ABOARD THE BLUE EXPRESS 
A LL aboard for Peking! 

J~\_ Bob and I had followed our Chinese porters 
through Shanghai’s noisy, bustling old North Sta¬ 
tion, and now we were catching our first glimpse of 
the famous “Blue Express.” 

The Blue Express was picturesque but shabby. It 
consisted of some eleven coaches, all a dingy blue, 
and of different heights and lengths. But our big 
compartment, with upper and lower berths parallel 
to the rails below, was roomy and comfortable, and 
our train slid out of the station with an unjolting 
ease that reminded us of our own New York Central. 

The Blue Express used to be famous for its Ameri¬ 
can-made equipment. Ten years ago the cars were 
spick and span, and the envy of any railroad. But the 
Chinese haven’t kept them up. Moreover, you never 
can tell when a rebel chief will want to commandeer 
them for his own personal, and not very careful, use. 

Dorothy March, novelist and wife of Benjamin 
March, once had an exciting time with one of these 
commandeering parties. She was going home for the 
Chinese New Year, and she was aboard the Blue 
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Express. Service had been irregular, due to the heavy 
movement of Loop trains. 

The Blue Expiess was then a few hundred miles 
north of Pukow, and it had been much delayed. A 
uniformed officer came through the Lain, stopped at 
her seat, and courteously inquired if she weie going 
to Nanking. 

“Why, yes,” she answered, somewhat puzzled. 

“Then please move forward to the second car 
ahead,” he requested. 

She did so, still puzzled. A few others, likewise 
singled out, moved forward with her. Everybody was 
a bit uneasy. Then the train suddenly lurched for¬ 
ward with amazing speed. 

It developed that a Chinese general was aboard. 
The worn-out locomotive had been unable to pull 
the entire train at full speed, and it was steadily los¬ 
ing time. The general wanted to get home for the 
New Year celebration. So he sent an aide through 
the train, and invited everybody of distinction to 
ride with him. 

Then he calmly stopped the train, uncoupled all 
cars but his own, and proceeded at high speed on his 
way. The old locomotive rocked and groaned, but it 
got to Pukow on time. Mrs. March arrived for the 
New Year’s fireworks. But the other passengers found 
themselves stranded on a dead train in the midst of 
the Chinese fields 1 

We rose at dawn the next morning, and sat down 
in sprawling pivot-chairs, their upholstery protected 
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by soiled cream-colored dust-covers, in the big parlor- 
car. Our train was making good time, perhaps forty 
miles an hour, through the Yangtze Valley. 

What an immense, rich, fertile thing was that 
Yangtze Valley. It was strikingly different from Japan, 
whose valleys and plains seemed so miniature and 
so hemmed in by mountains. The Yangtze Valley is 
a tremendous sweep of luscious, vivid green. For un¬ 
counted thousands of years the yellow old river has 
been chipping away at the sediment of the hinter¬ 
land, whirling it down-stream, and spreading it out 
on the East China plains. Sun and rain are kind to 
the Yangtze Valley. Its fields are incredibly fertile. 
Farmers raise rice, beans, peas and hay. They keep 
the soil rich by rotating crops, and they support a 
teeming population of 200,000,000. The Yangtze 
farms produce from two to six crops in a single long 
growing season. 

Bob and I couldn’t know, of course, that several 
months later the demons of the Yangtze would over¬ 
flow the great valley. But that is what happened. 
The floods destroyed the crops, roads, and half the 
houses in an area averaging 40 miles wide and 900 
miles long. Imagine an area four times as great as that 
of Massachusetts, covered by a sheet of muddy wa¬ 
ter. Imagine a property loss of $600,000,000, and 
150,000 drowned, and you can comprehend the ap¬ 
palling extent of this catastrophe. (The figures were 
given me by Upton Close.) 

Friends of mine made the same trip as ours, a little 
later. They found their train in places proceeding 
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slowly over submerged rails. Part of the way they 
ferried over sunken fields, with the bodies of dead 
farmers gliding past them. But flood, war, famine 
and pestilence have visited China countless times. 
The Chinese just smile uncomplainingly, and carry 
on. 

This morning, cool and green and fragrant, made 
the Yangtze a Paradise. We clattered past sleeping 
villages, of gray adobe houses huddled close together 
behind high adobe walls, with feathery green bam¬ 
boos nodding over them. The Chinese are given to 
living in villages. A little later we saw swarms of 
peasant men and women, the men clad in blue cotton 
trousers and coats, plodding from village to outlying 
farms. Most villages are walled, as a protection against 
night marauders. 

Every moment of the day, as we looked out those 
train windows, we were reminded of the cheapness 
of human labor. The poor coolie! “Coolie” means, 
literally, “bitter strength.” It applies especially to 
burden-bearers. In China it’s cheaper to hire a man 
than to build a road. What’s the use of widening and 
leveling a thoroughfare for vehicles, when you can 
load two hundred pounds on the back of a man and 
make him walk across the fields? 

Everything in China is carried coolie-back—food, 
fuel, merchandise, bricks, farm produce. If you want 
to journey to the next village, you hire a chair and 
two coolies carry it. If you want to climb a mountain, 
coolies do the work and you sit in a litter. If you 
want to ford a stream you engage a coolie to lug you 
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on his back. The coolies even carry live pigs to mar¬ 
ket. A pig, if he walks, might lose weight. It doesn’t 
matter if the coolie loses weight. 

Sometimes in the open, sometimes under trees, we 
saw the family graves. On poorer farms they were 
nothing but rounded mounds of earth, like cylinders 
lying on their sides. The more pretentious graves 
were made of brick, and perhaps faced and tableted 
with stone. Sometimes they were roofed with tile. 

Your Chinese believes that the dead exist after 
death as disembodied spirits, and that they remain 
in the vicinity of their former homes. Tied up with 
the graves is the idea of ancestor worship. Where the 
father sought to get his living, the son seeks to get 
his. If the father was a successful farmer, he may 
help the son. 

On the other hand, it is presumably possible for a 
neglected ghost to revenge himself in various ways. 
The Chinese proposes to prevent that by keeping his 
ghosts both satisfied and comfortable. Hence the de¬ 
sire for as ambitious a grave as the family can afford, 
and hence the great attention to the family shrines. 

Even the grave site is picked with the greatest of 
care, according to a system of magic known as feng- 
shui. If a ghost is to be contented, he must live in 
exactly the right place. Very often feng-shui puts the 
grave in the most fertile part of the farm. The Joss 
of crops, because of generations of such injudicious 
grave-placing, is simply prodigious, and has become— 
excuse the pun—a grave problem. 

But feng-shui is still all-powerful. The so-called 
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“Christian” general, Feng Yu-hsiang, ignored it and 
moved the graves of his parents to a new plot near 
Paotingfu. He thought that, being a Christian, he 
did not need to pay attention to the ancient gods. 
But the Chinese shake their heads superstitiously and 
say that the gods were stronger than he was. From the 
moment he moved the graves he began to decline in 
power and popularity. 

If a Chinese grave is only partially walled, the wall 
is always on the north side. That is because evil in¬ 
fluences are supposed to come always from the north. 
On the Hopei plain one frequently sees a mirage 
effect that is like flowing water. This is said to be 
“spirit water.” It moves from north to south (say the 
Chinese), and may destroy an unwalled graveyard. 

Such veneration of graves, and such elaborate in¬ 
terest in the spirits of the dead, come naturally to a 
nation which makes so much of the worship of its 
ancestors. 



CHAPTER XIX 


WE SEE THE SOLDIERS OF CHINA 


P RESENTLY we eased into Nanking, on the 
south bank of the Yangtze. We had covered, 
during the night, the first 190 miles of our 800-mile 
journey to Peking. On adjacent tracks was a long, 
armored train. Its cars were grim and gray, and of all 
shapes. Several were turretecl, and one mounted a 
gun in its turret. 

Sleepy-looking soldiers in faded khaki lounged 
about. Some were washing clothes. Others were clean¬ 
ing rifles. A platoon was drilling, and its stiff goose- 
step suggested Prussian instructors. 

All over China we saw these armored cars and 
these troop trains. China is cursed with an abundance 
of rival war-lords, who seize control of various dis¬ 
tricts, and run them to suit themselves. There are 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 soldiers in China, 
serving under these self-appointed chiefs, who take 
advantage of the weak national government to rule 
various areas. They levy on the provinces they are 
"administering” for food and supplies. 

The single province of Szechuan is compelled to 
support a standing army of 500,000, or about five 
times that of the United States. Naturally the people 
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object to feeding such a horde, especially when its 
value is so doubtful, but nobody can do anything 
about it. A favorite device of China’s "generals” is 
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A CHINESE SOLDIER 

to collect taxes in advance. In one prefecture, Sui- 
yuan, they are now collecting taxes for 1945. 

The world makes much fun of Chinese soldiers, 
and Bob and I took pains to ask many questions 
about them. Apparently the Chinese make excellent 
troops, if they are properly disciplined, fed and 
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equipped. Certainly the Japanese will testify that the 
Nineteenth Route Army was a tough opponent. Some 
of the soldiers of that valiant force stayed in the 
trenches for two weeks without relief. 

But with most Chinese soldiers war is a business 
matter. The Chinese as a whole are not patriotic, as 
we understand the word. Later I’ll explain why not. 
The men, in everyday life always on the edge of star¬ 
vation, enlist to get food, clothing, and the few cents 
a day that their general-employer is able to offer. 
They are bound together by no important cause or 
principle. Frequently their commanding officer is a 
brigand, and they know it. 

Thus the Chinese common soldier looks at fighting 
from a strictly commercial viewpoint. He sees no 
very good reason for losing his life. He can see no 
logic, either, in so decisively beating an enemy that 
the enemy will be destroyed, If the enemy is wiped 
out, there is no need for an army to oppose him. The 
soldier loses his job, his food and his pay. Hence it 
is not uncommon for an army, having driven back 
a foe, to refuse to pursue and destroy him. Competi¬ 
tion is the life of trade, and you mustn’t so cripple 
the opposition as to work yourself out of a job. 
Soldiers with such an attitude naturally won’t distin¬ 
guish themselves, as Western standards go. Indeed, 
with such an attitude it is not surprising that the 
Chinese have at times refused to fight in the rain, or 
to inconvenience themselves in order to do battle. 
Chinese generals, many of them, would prefer to 
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bribe an enemy rather than fight him, anyhow. 

But where a Chinese soldier is trained, fed and 
equipped, he has proved hard to beat. Witness the 
Nineteenth Route Army at Shanghai. Witness some 
of the bloody war-fare that followed the overthrow 
of the Emperors. The best Chinese troops fought well 
against Genghis Khan, and they have fought well all 
through history. 

Before we climb into our rickshaws, let me tell you 
a little more about the Chinese people. 

China’s rivers run east and west, and as China is 
poor in roads and railways, the rivers have furnished 
her chief means of transportation. Thus east and 
west communication has been easy, and north and 
south communication hard. In consequence, China 
consists of a series of broad layers running from east 
to west, and different in custom and speech. 

North of the Yellow River are found the tall, large¬ 
boned, stolid Manchus. They came in from Man¬ 
churia when they conquered China three hundred 
years ago. Many millions in this area are part Chinese 
and part Manchu; many millions have not as yet 
intermarried with the Manchus. 

The Chinese who live between the Yangtze and 
Yellow (Hoang-Ho) Rivers are taller than their 
brothers to the south. This is probably due to the 
fact that through the centuries men from the north¬ 
ern steppes—big-framed, tall men—have come in to 
intermarry and raise the stature. Yet the Chinese in 
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this area are smaller-boned than Manchus, with more 

expressive features, and an appearance of greater 

alertness. 

The Chinese of the Yangtze Valley are of medium 
height, and of intelligent, expressive faces. South of 
the Yangtze are the native Chinese, unmixed with 
foreign bloods, and exemplified by the Cantonese. 
They are slight in stature, and graceful. Their faces 
are intelligent, somewhat flatter than those of the 
northerner, and rather delicate in mold. They are 
quick-minded and shrewd. 

We formed a procession of three rickshaws, the 
last one full of luggage, and started for the Bridge 
Hotel. 

We found ourselves bouncing over cobblestoned 
streets, our coolies bending low and straining hard 
between the shafts. We were in China, right enough. 
Here were the twisting streets, lined with open shops 
and wayside restaurants. All manner of vehicles dis¬ 
puted our passage. There were swaying sedan chairs, 
and donkey-carts so huge as to obscure the tiny, pa¬ 
tient beasts ahead of them. There were man-drawn 
carts, too, and taxis that were old and disreputable. 

We swung up an alley-like street, left our baggage 
in the lobby of the Bridge Hotel, and sallied out to 
have a look at the town. 

The Kuomingtang, or Peoples’ Party, was in ses¬ 
sion, and streets were decorated with flags, and alive 
with soldiers. The Peoples’ Party constitutes the Chi¬ 
nese national government; it proposes to rule until 
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the people are schooled in the principles of democ¬ 
racy. 

We wandered up a narrow street, dodging rick¬ 
shaws and getting mud thrown on us from passing 
donkeys, until we came in sight of a great wall of 
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brown granite and huge bricks. Nanking has the 
greatest city wall in all China—twenty miles in ex¬ 
tent. Khaki-clad sentries paced in front of a huge 
arched gate; other soldiers bivouacked quite uncon¬ 
cernedly in a near-by vacant area. Some of them 
cooked, some shaved, some bathed. They had no 
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more privacy than a gold-fish, and like a gold-fish, 

they didn't seem to care. 

We sloshed through the mud to look at an irregular 
string of houses that fringed the encampment. They 
were made of matting, with hard dirt floors. Chickens 
and goats roamed about, and hungry-looking dogs. 

Back on the main street. Bob again projected a riot 
by unlimbering his motion-picture camera. Chinese 
pressed around us in hordes, and soon Bob disgust¬ 
edly put it away. The Chinese, grinning with eager¬ 
ness, had come within a few inches of the lens. 

A little later, however, we got astonishing cooper¬ 
ation. Bab pointed the camera at a picturesque young 
peddler. The peddler, pleased as Punch, struck an 
attitude for us, with his hands on his hips. When the 
crowd pressed in on him he turned savagely and 
shooed them away with a torrent of Chinese invective 
that cleared the area about him in quick time. It was 
to be his picture, and he wasn’t going to share the 
glory. 

Behind a down-at-the-heels, small shop district we 
found the extreme of Chinese poverty. Along a street 
that bordered a backwater of the Yangtze were 
crowded tiny huts made of a few cents worth of mat¬ 
ting. They faced every which way, and they were 
scarcely larger than an American child’s play-house. 
There was no furniture. Hard dirt was the floor, and 
tattered straw mats served as both chairs and bed¬ 
ding. On tiny charcoal bowls, in front of the houses, 
women were cooking doubtful-looking messes of veg¬ 
etables and fish, while eager children—surprisingly 
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fat and jolly, those children—hung around for the 
dinner call. 

Next we hired rickshaws and toured the govern¬ 
mental area. Here were great buildings, loaded down 
with flags and banners. Two soldiers with antique 
pistols covered with rusty gadgets guarded the en¬ 
trance to the hall where the Kuomintang was meet¬ 
ing. Officers bustled in and out. Occasionally a great 
car drove up, and a heavily decorated general 
stepped out, with great pomp. 

We presented letters to Chinese government offi¬ 
cials, and were received by them in private homes 
that had been converted into government buildings. 
In general the well-to-do Chinese house is a series of 
courtyards, with buildings around at least three sides 
of each court. American houses are set in the midst 
of yards or gardens. In China the gardens are in the 
middle of the houses. 

Each court has its function. The front and most 
public court is generally the place where the master 
of the house conducts formal interviews or meetings. 
In the second court, where usually lives the master, 
take place less formal interviews. Women and chil¬ 
dren live in the inner courts. 

Generally we were met with great courtesy, and 
with tea. When the host lifts his tea-cup to drink the 
visitor is supposed to know that the interview is at 
an end. He should then bow politely and depart. Un¬ 
fortunately we weren’t acquainted with this bit of 
etiquette, and we stayed until our hosts had drunk 
their tea completely. 
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We went away impressed with the sincere desire 
of the new government to bring about an enlight¬ 
ened, educated China. Yet the inexperience of the 
government, and its ponderous uncertainty, were 
evident, too. We sensed a disorganization that some¬ 
how didn’t seem to exist in compact, smooth-running 
Japanese government offices. 

An official of the Ministry of Education was de¬ 
tailed to drive us about the city, and presently we 
were rattling down twisting lanes in a battered gov¬ 
ernment car. This official, from the Canton vicinity, 
spoke very acceptable English. (The Chinese are nat¬ 
ural linguists. They master English with much greater 
facility than do the Japanese.) Our host confessed, 
with a wry smile, that he could understand us much 
more easily than he could understand the Nan- 
kingese. Elere is another barrier to the complete uni¬ 
fication of China. There are some fourteen dialects, 
differing so from each other that men in certain 
sections cannot understand their cousins in others. 
America would find itself with a tough political prob¬ 
lem if Californians, for instance, could not speak in¬ 
telligibly to New Yorkers. 

In China, on the other hand, the written language 
never changes. If an American wishes to read Chau¬ 
cer in the original, he must first learn what amounts 
to a new language. In China a scholar can read the 
writings of a thousand years ago without difficulty. 
And two men who speak very different dialects can 
write to each other with complete facility. 

Near Nanking is the impressive tomb of Dr. Sun 
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Yat-sen, who is credited with being the father of the 
Chinese revolution, and the founder of China’s dem¬ 
ocratic government. 

It is situated far outside the walls, atop 1,200-foot 
Purple Mountain, so that you see it, looking in the 
distance like a gigantic American auditorium, long 
before you get to it. As you approach it, its massive 
hugeness awes you into silence. You climb successive 
terraces of great stone stairs, and up a final steep 
flight to the mausoleum proper. 

The tomb is open in front to the air and the sky; 
below it you can see the walled city, spread out be¬ 
fore you. In the center of the open building is the 
great ornate tomb, and inside it, preserved in liquid 
paraffin and said to be so life-like that he seems only 
to be sleeping, lies the body of the people’s hero. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen died in Peking in 1925, of cancer. 

Near by we found the great Ming Tombs—the 
Ming Emperors briefly established their capital in 
Nanking—approached by a great avenue of stone 
animals. It reminded me of pictures I had seen of the 
great tombs and temples of ancient Egypt. 

Near the tombs we saw a small, unpainted build¬ 
ing, from which emerged a buzz of voices. We peeked 
in. It was a country school, with small, rude desks 
in which sat threadbare Chinese boys of perhaps 
ten years. In front, the teacher, wretchedly clothed 
but possessed of impressive dignity and kindliness, 
was writing on the blackboard. It could have been 
an American school in a very poor district, as far as 
atmosphere was concerned. 
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China is making a valiant effort to cut down her 
go per cent of illiteracy. Local districts are supporting 
free schools, and the national treasury is helping 
where it can. Publishing houses are turning out 
Chinese textbooks that can be bought for a few cents. 
In education, China is on the rapid upgrade. 

That afternoon we were back on the Blue Express. 
Outside was the same fascinating panorama of green 
fields and mud-walled villages. Canals were every¬ 
where; they constitute the chief mode of transporta¬ 
tion. Big junks operated in these canals, by sail, their 
helmsmen turning corners in seeming defiance of the 
wind. 

One of my most vivid recollections is that of great, 
gray triangular sails, gliding across fields of green. 
The junks beneath and the water and even the canal 
banks w j ere hidden by the green crops. It seemed 
that the sails were detached and moving by them¬ 
selves. 

Particularly were we intrigued by our night stops. 
The entire town would turn out, and the station 
platforms became laughing, chattering masses of 
Chinese humanity. All along the edges, lighted by 
torches, were native food-stands. There were whole 
roasted chickens, brown and glistening as though 
varnished. There were vegetables and fruit. Occu¬ 
pants of the second and third class patronized these 
stands. We preferred to stick to the diner. 

Gradually the country-side changed appearance. 
We were leaving the waterside. Wheat, sorghum, mil¬ 
let and beans replaced rice as the staple crops. Sor- 
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ghum is very useful to the Chinese. The seeds make a 
kind of porridge that is very nourishing. The 
threshed heads make brooms. The leaves and part of 
the stalk become a coarse paper. The rest of the stalk 
(which resembles the slim trunk of Iowa corn) is 
used for temporary fencing, as the equivalent of lath. 

Horse-carts grew commoner. We saw less transpor¬ 
tation by wheelbarrow and coolie-back. The buffalo, 
so common in the Yangtze Valley, disappeared en¬ 
tirely. 

We stopped for a half-hour at Taianfu, home of 
Confucius. Confucius, one of the grandest characters 
in the world’s history, was born in 550 b.c., about the 
time that ancient Athens was developing her finest 
culture. (China, meanwhile, had been great and cul¬ 
tured for centuries on end.) Confucius preached not 
a religion, but an ethical code, of which the obliga¬ 
tion of child to parent is the keystone. He taught the 
Golden Rule, but reversed it: "Do not do to others 
what you do not wish others to do to you.” It is fair 
to say that Confucianism has helped to develop the 
solid virtues of the Chinese people, of which honesty, 
thrift and integrity are outstandingly noticeable. He 
taught people to live together unselfishly. 

Mount Tai, near Taianfu, is sacred to Confucius. 
Moreover, there is upon it a temple which marks the 
spot where, according to tradition, a sacred message 
descended from heaven nine hundred years ago. 

Another strong religion in China is Taoism. Some¬ 
what earlier than Confucius lived a Chinese philoso¬ 
pher and librarian named Lao Tzu (pronounced 
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“Loudza”) who believed in reform by way of return 
to natural simplicity. He taught non-resistance and 
passivity, Confucius believed in self-discipline, Lao 
Tzu in retreating from the world. 

In general, Taoism was too unpractical and para¬ 
doxical for the mass of the people. Ptiests tried to 
bolster it by building an elaborate system of churches 
and ceremonies, in which they imitated Buddhism to 
a great degree. Presently it became a mass of super¬ 
stition, and has steadily lost ground. 

Buddhism is the dominant religion of China. Like 
Christianity, Buddhism has many sects, but they all 
aim at the salvation of the individual soul. Generally, 
only priests take part in formal Buddhist temple 
services. The individual is supposed to burn incense, 
to pray and to make offering, but in such ways as he 
chooses. 

The average Chinese, though he is very supersti¬ 
tious, is not religious. He will laugh and joke during 
a temple service; he may even peddle sweet-meats and 
vegetables during it. He may burn a candle to 
Buddha, but if he does, it is not in simple reverence. 
He expects in return long life and riches. 

Our train slowed up to a crawl as we crossed the 
Hoang-PIo, or Yellow River. 

“Why are we going so slowly?” I asked an Ameri¬ 
can doctor who sat near me. 

“Because,” he explained with a laugh, “this bridge 
is pretty old. They don’t want it to collapse.” 

The idea of dropping a couple of hundred feet 
into a muddy yellow river intrigued me, and I gazed 
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at its saffron surface with fascination until we arrived 
on the other side. 

This Yellow River is a capricious animal. It has the 
habit of changing its course quite radically. Its shore 
is so muddy and shifting that one of its railroad 
bridges is based on great flat pillars that rest on the 
shifting sands. The sands are moving slowly down¬ 
stream, taking the bridge with them. The Chinese 
don’t care. They simply lay more track, patiently chas¬ 
ing the bridge in its slow march toward the sea. 

The Yellow River bridge was one of the first great 
feats of modem engineering in China. The Chinese 
have been engineers, however, since legendary times. 
The Grand Canal existed, in part at least, as early as 
the Fifth Century b.c. The Mongol Emperor, Kublai 
Khan, extended it to connect Peking and Hangchow, 
a distance of 1,200 miles. It formerly served the same 
transportation purpose as does the Shanghai-Peking 
railway today. 

We passed through Tientsin, one of China’s chief 
seaports, so early that we didn’t get much of a look 
at it. And a few hours more across hot desert country, 
and the great brown battlemented walls of Peking 
came in sight. The “Jewel City,” one-time home of 
Kublai Khan and of the Sons of Heaven, was be¬ 
fore us. 



CHAPTER XX 


WE BECOME RICKSHAW COOLIES 

W E SAT in gorgeous black rickshaws, richly 
trimmed with brass, and we trotted through 
the gay, shouting traffic ot Peking. 

My rickshaw coolie was a raw-boned, barefooted 
Manchu ragamuffin. He wore only threadbare blue 
trousers and coat. But he kept me well in the lead. 
Bob’s coolie, short and stocky, found Bob’s igo 
pounds a somewhat tougher load. 

Surprises greeted me on every side. Up and down 
the wide, level, tree-rimmed street, lined with one- 
story shops and one-story, wall-inclosed houses, moved 
a regular Arabian Nights procession. 

A long, dusty caravan of shaggy brown camels, in 
from the Gobi with a load of hides, moved in stately 
single file along the side of the road. The camels eyed 
us with that studied contempt which only a camel 
can express to perfection, and they wiggled their lips 
at us as if to sneer: “You dirty foreigners!” 

Portly old mandarins rode by on tiny, unkempt 
asses. American-made automobiles, driven by self- 
important Chinese, slipped in and out of traffic. Sol¬ 
diers loped by, on small and hardy Mongolian ponies. 
Triple spans of donkeys strained hard as they towed 
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great two-wheeled carts, laden with logs so long that 
they projected out over the donkeys’ heads. 

People trudged by on foot; they passed us in rick¬ 
shaws, in blue-canopied Peking carts, on mules. Rest¬ 
ing camels stood in clumps by the roadside; some¬ 
times they were lying down, chewing their cuds. 
Always they eyed us (if they deigned to notice us at 
all) with the utmost insolence. 

We were held up for a few minutes by a long and 
crimson wedding procession, with gala-dressed men 
carrying bright-colored banners, musicians beating 
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on drums, and friends walking on foot. A gay sedan 
chair bore the go-between, for in China, as in Japan, 
the young couple do not arrange the marriage, and 
often do not see each other until the bride steps out 
of her palanquin at her father-in-law’s home. 

It w r as a hot, dusty day, and beads of grimy sweat 
stood out on the faces of our rickshaw boys. Bob came 
abreast ol me, and motioned me to the roadside. 

“Let’s give our boys a ride,” he yelled. “They de¬ 
serve it." 

We got out, and solemnly ordered our amazed 
coolies into the seats. They collapsed against the 
rickshaw backs, mouths open, quite aghast at such a 
reversal in their fortunes. Then we grabbed the 
shafts, and started down the road at a good brisk 
pace. 

Don’t let anybody tell you that Chinese are stolid 
and humorless. The sight of two scrupulously dressed 
Americans hauling two ragged rickshaw coolies down 
a main street went right to everybody’s funny-bone. 
The Chinese simply howled with joy. People hung 
out windows, doubled up with mirth. Small boys 
trotted after us, yelling and gesticulating. Our coolies 
having recovered from the shock, grinned and waved 
at our growing audience. 

But between ourselves, the rickshaw business is no 
good. It’s too hard, especially when you get only four 
American pennies an hour. After about a half-mile 
I slowed up to a walk and pulled up under a tree. 
Instantly my coolie bounded out of his seat, grabbed 
the shafts, and motioned me to my rightful place. 
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And presently Bob, puffing like a locomotive, gal¬ 
loped alongside and gasped out something about a 
“devil of an idea.” 

Such was our second cultural contribution to the 
Orient. You’ll remember I’d taught the Tokyo tea¬ 
house girls to play “Simon Says Thumbs Up.” 

That evening, at dusk, we stood on the roof of the 
Grand Hotel de Pekin. The sun was just going down 
behind faraway hills. A stiff breeze was blowing, and 
the air was faintly yellow from dust particles, carried 
in from the Gobi Desert. Below us the great city- 
spacious and flat and sprawling—was beginning to 
twinkle with tiny lights. 

Imagine yourself surrounded by brown walls, faced 
with great bricks, three miles square. These walls are 
fifty feet high, sixty feet thick at their base, and forty 
feet wide at their top. Big, pagoda-like gates rise 
above them, permitting traffic in every direction. 
This square enclosure is called the Tartar City; in it 
is the Legation Quarter, and in it the foreigners live. 

In the center of the Tartar City is the square¬ 
shaped Imperial City, surrounded by red-plastered 
walls 18 feet high, and 6 i / 2 miles long. Here, in the 
gorgeous days of the Manchu Emperors, lived Man- 
chu noblemen and their retainers, the trusted ser¬ 
vants and body-guard of the Sons of Heaven. 

From our lofty position we could see, a golden 
patch in the midst of the Imperial City, the yellow- 
tiled roofs of the palaces of the Forbidden City. Here, 
as sacred and unentered by foreigners as Lhasa in 
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Tibet, or Mecca, stood Kublai Khan’s Dragon 
Throne, where sat the Emperors. The Forbidden 
City, sometimes called the Purple City from the 
violet-colored plaster that laces its walls, is itself pro¬ 
tected by a wall 22 feet high, and broadly moated. It 
was, until the downfall of the Manchu Dynasty in 
1911, the most mysterious spot in the world. It is 
not quite square, being a half-mile wide and two- 
thirds of a mile long. 

Picture, then, the main part of Peking as an in¬ 
closed box. Outside is the city proper. In the center 
of that is the Imperial City, and in its heart, like a 
flaming jewel, is the Forbidden City. Joining the 
Tartar City on the south is the oblong Chinese City, 
inclosed by walls fourteen miles long. 

Says Upton Close: “Peking is the Jewel City of the 
World. Nothing else like it exists for picturesqueness, 
compactness, unity and leisureliness of spirit, treas¬ 
ures and grandeur.” 

In our brief visit we came heartily to agree with 
him. 

That evening we dressed and climbed into the 
automobile that Roy Chapman Andrews, Gobi 
Desert explorer and our companion on the Empress 
of Canada , had sent for us. We rolled down a long, 
macadamized street, and into Roy’s courtyard. A 
broad screen blocked the open doorway, forcing us 
to walk around it. This was a “spirit screen.” The 
Chinese devote a great deal of their time to out¬ 
witting malignant ghosts. Luckily, the Chinese have 
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discovered that ghosts travel in a straight line; they 
can't turn corners. So a screen that extends com¬ 
pletely across your doorway sends naughty ghosts 
home, gnashing their spooky teeth in bitter disap¬ 
pointment. You walk around the screen and are per¬ 
fectly safe within. 

Chinese are immensely superstitious, and most of 
them will hesitate to enter a deserted and tumble- 
down building by day, or a lonely spot by night. 
Their folk-lore abounds in terrifying stories of the 
evil ghosts that lie in wait in such places. 

We are told, for instance, the hair-raising tale of 
the four travelers who late one night arrived at an 
inn. There teas only one room left for them, and in 
it was lying the corpse of the landlord’s daughter-in- 
law. 

Three of the four snored merrily; the remaining 
one was more cautious. He kept a furtive eye on the 
still form, dressed in paper robes and prepared for 
burial. To his horror, he heard a creaking of the 
trestles on which lay the dead body. He saw the girl 
get up, her face horribly rigid and glassy, and go and 
breathe on his three companions. 

When she came to him he buried his face under 
the bedclothes. Presently he nudged one of his com¬ 
panions. The man was still and dead. Terrified, he 
grabbed his trousers and bolted through the door. 
The corpse leaped up and followed him. 

The Chinese ran with all his might, but the dead 
girl steadily gained on him, and no one answered his 
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shrieks for help. Finally, he fell senseless at the foot 
of a tree, while the body stood there motionless, em¬ 
bracing its trunk. 

The next morning the man was found, still uncon¬ 
scious. The corpse was there, too, its fingers digging 
deep into the bark. Back at the inn the three men 
were found dead. 

How is that for a story? If a few of such were cur¬ 
rent in America, there’d be no need for any curfews. 

On the veranda Roy Andrews, tall and lean and 
hard-handed from his daily polo, was there to greet 
us. So few explorers really look the part. Roy does, 
every inch. We sat in his dining-room, with the faces 
of long-dead mandarins staring at us from the shad- 
owed walls, while silent, white-robed Chinese served 
us dinner by the flickering light of tall, black candles. 
Meanwhile Roy told us stirring tales of his adven¬ 
tures in the Gobi Desert. 

When we demanded to know about his celebrated 
discovery of dinosaur eggs, Roy grimaced comically, 

“I’ll never get away from those eggs,” he laughed, 
ruefully. “Everywhere I go people ask me about 
them. When I die, I suppose somebody will carve a 
dinosaur egg on my tombstone.” 

That evening was unforgettable. Roy had servants 
place comfortable wicker chairs in the center of a 
big courtyard (he lived in what was once a Manchu 
palace, covering with its gardens and courts an acre 
of ground) and turn out all lighLs. There we sat in 
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darkness. The air was so dear that the big, lustrous 
stars seemed dose enough to touch. 

Then another servant brought a loud-speaker into 
the court, attached by long wires to a gramophone. 
Presently, out o£ the darkness, came the sweet melan¬ 
choly strains of Russian music. More than once, out 
on the deserts where dinosaurs roamed, millions of 
years ago, Roy’s party had been entertained of eve¬ 
nings by that same gramophone and that same loud¬ 
speaker. 

We saw Roy often, after that. Our last glimpse of 
him was on the polo-field, where he helped the 
Peking Polo Club beat the American Fifteenth In¬ 
fantry, 8 to o. As we turned to go to our train we 
heard a roar from the crowd. It was Roy thundering 
down the field on his Mongol pony. Another roar 
told us he had scored. Then he rode up to us, and 
saluted us by bringing the butt of his mallet to his 
chin. It was a true adventurer’s good-by. 


Perhaps you’d like to know a little about the 
Chinese boy. We saw plenty of him. In Peking he’s 
taller and wirier than the Japanese boy, but just as 
active and full of fun. 

He starts to school at six, just as you do, and spends 
four years in the lower primary grades. Then three 
years in the higher primary. Corresponding to the 
American high school is the middle school, offering 
a four-year course. 
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After that, if he wants to go on to college, he’ll 
spend one or two more years in preparatory studies. 

All this, of course, applies either to the boy in a 
well-to-do home, or to a poor boy who is so bright 
that he lias attracted the attention of a wealthy pa¬ 
tron. Nowhere in the world is learning so highly 
venerated as in China. A boy who shows an aptitude 
for learning will likely get as much instruction as 
he can absorb. 

The average boy, from a poor home, doesn’t fare 
so well. Perhaps he doesn't go Lo school at all, though 
local and national governments are making a valiant 
effort to extend educational facilities. On the other 
hand, he may be lucky enough to live near a mission 
school. (Our own American missionaries are numer¬ 
ous and energetic, in China.) This boy will perhaps 
marry at eighteen, and bring his wife to his father’s 
home. In China the family spirit is strong, and some¬ 
times five generations may be found under one roof. 
Indeed, a man has the right to divorce his wife if 
she neglects his parents. 

This tenacious family spirit is a big handicap to 
industrial and political China. The Chinese are in¬ 
dividualists, and the family tie is the most powerful 
tie of all. If a man gets a political job, he feels duty- 
bound to make a place for his relatives. In business, 
efficiency comes second to his family. He must get 
the best possible job for his brother, whether the 
brother happens to be fitted for it or not. 

Poor China, She has a tough hundred years ahead 
of her. All at once, to protect herself, she must de- 
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velop a nationalistic feeling, in a huge area cut up 
into regions that speak different dialects and differ 
from each other in custom and tradition. She must, 
in a few short years, accustom herself to the industrial 
system which Europe took several centuries to assimi¬ 
late. She must teach her people to govern themselves. 
Through diplomacy, she must save herself fiom be¬ 
ing divided piecemeal by foreign nations. She must 
develop schools, in the interests of the 90 per cent 
w T ho are illiterate. She must build railroads. She must 
rehabilitate her national finances. She must struggle 
with a religious reformation. 

Did any nation ever face a more difficult problem? 
Likely not. Yet a misunderstanding world is all too 
quick to call this struggling people—this people who 
invented gunpowder, the printing-press, their own 
superior art, water-wheels, engineering devices of all 
kinds, fingerprinting for identification, paper money, 
porcelain chinaware—a backward people. Nothing 
could be more unfair or more inaccurate. Of the last 
5,000 years, in only the latest 200 can the Western 
world be said to have surpassed the Chinese. And 
will that condition last, I wonder? The Chinese are 
hardy, virile and industrious; they are honest, inven¬ 
tive, and quick-witted. They will not lag for long. 



CH A P T E R XXI 


WE STAND ON THE GREAT WALL OF 
CHINA 

M Y GREATEST thrill in China came when I 
stood atop the Great Wall, the wind whipping 
my slicker straight out behind me, and gazed down 
from the hills toward Kalgan. It was unearthly quiet, 
and the grandeur of the Wall was so overpowering 
that I found myself speaking in whispers. 

We had climbed in a shabby little train up Nan- 
kow Pass, which is China’s Khyber. Here the ancient 
Chinese camel caravans plodded outward toward the 
Gobi, bound for Siberia, Turkestan, and Europe by 
way of the Asian deserts. Thus tea came west, before 
the sea route to China had been discovered. Down 
Nankow Pass came Marco Polo, celebrated Venetian 
traveler, in 1274 a.d. It was here, behind the Great 
Wall, that the valiant Chinese threw back the Mon¬ 
gol hordes of Genghis Khan, the great twelfth- 
century conqueror whose domain extended from the 
China Sea to the middle of Europe. Genghis, un¬ 
daunted, broke through the wall at a spot to the 
east, and his mighty grandson Kublai Khan set up 
his dynasty in Peking. 

The steep railroad up the pass speaks well for Chi- 
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nese engineering. It zigzags across bridges, clings to the 
lips of chasms, thrusts its way through cliffs. At the bot¬ 
tom of the pass, along a little stream, we saw heavily 
laden coolies, trudging up the^slope. Camel caravans 
scrambled over the rocks. Donkey-carts rumbled 
down toward Peking, one donkey ahead to pull and 
another behind, bracing himself to keep the heavy 
cart from careening forward. 

We got off at the little station of Ching Lung 
Chiao. Immediately we were surrounded, as at Soo- 
chow, by yelling Chinese. Some wanted to guide us. 
Some wanted to carry us in sedan chairs. Others 
wanted us to travel donkey-back. We had brought 
our own guide, and he howled imprecations at them. 
But imprecations failed to dampen their enthusiasm. 
As we set off at a brisk pace toward the Wall, the 
whole mob followed us, apparently in the hope that 
we’d get tired of walking. We pretended not to see 
them. Presently we were at the open, arched gate in 
the Wall, and had scrambled to its top. 

There is nothing to compare with the Great Wall 
of China. It was one of the Ancient Wonders of the 
World, and it is, save for the Great Pyramid at Gizeh, 
the only one that survives. 

Astronomers say that the Great Wall is the earth’s 
only man-made structure that would be visible from 
the moon. It contains enough masonry to encircle 
the globe at the equator with a wall eight feet high 
and three feet thick. 

In this particular locality, the Wall is 35 feet thick 
at the base, 15 feet w r ide at the top, and from 15 to 
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30 feet high. A low parapet rims its top. It is encased 
in brick, and strengthened with blocks of stone. Here, 
and along accessible passes, there are watch-towers at 
intervals of 100 yaTcls. In olden days these towers 
were garrisoned. At the approach of an enemy, signal 
drums would boom, warning fires would flare, and 
the armies of defense would gather on the run. 
Against the cavalry and archers of ancient days the 
Wall was very effective. Later, in the gunpowder era, 
the Chinese mounted rude cannon on the Wall. 

While sections of Eastern China were walled as 
early as 500 b.c., it remained for the first universal 
Emperor to unite these fragmentary ramparts into 
the vast structure we know today. 

This first Emperor was named Chin Shih Huang Ti. 
(I can’t pronounce it, either.) He lived about 220 b.c. 
At that time Rome was at death grips with Hannibal 
and his Carthaginians. France and Germany and Eng¬ 
land were savage wastes. Chin started out by uniting 
his empire. Lie soundly trounced all his rivals, and 
made them vassals. Then he set out to protect his 
empire from the Mongols and Tartars by building 
his wall. 

The whole “Myriad Li Wall” (a “li” is a third of 
a mile) was completed in fifteen years. Think of itl 
Counting all its windings, the Wall is 2,000 miles 
long. If you placed one end of it in Philadelphia, 
the other would rest somewhere northwest of To¬ 
peka, Kansas. The story goes that Chin turned loose 
his magic white horse, and bade his workmen build 
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the wall in whatever path the beast should choose. 
You can imagine how those workmen must have 
yelled at the horse, every time he turned aside for 
grass. 

Chin employed 300,000 soldiers for the job. He 
used all the criminals he could find. He used dis¬ 
honest public officials. How he got such quantities 
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of stone and brick up the mountain-tops, or how he 
contrived to run his wall so smoothly up and down 
steep gorges, nobody will know. 

For two thousand years a feud has raged between 
Chin and Chinese scholars. Il seems that Chin, who 
on the whole was pretty proud of himself, issued a 
decree that he was the first Emperor—thaL there had 
been no Emperors before him. This bombast enraged 
the scholars. They were historians, they could read 
the records, and they knew better. When they scoffed 
at Chin, however, he flew into a royal rage. 

He ordered a big hole dug, and in it he buried 
five hundred scholars alive. After that the scholars 
shut up. But the moment Chin died they cut loose 
on him. They have been reviling him ever since. One 
native historian spitefully describes him as a man of 
"high-pointed nose, slit eyes, pigeon-breast, wolf 
voice, tiger heart, and stingy, graceless, cringing char¬ 
acter.” 

But tiger heart or no tiger heart, Emperor Chin 
must have been a great man. As Roy Andrews said: 
"Think of a man with a conception so big that he’d 
even think of building a wall around his whole em¬ 
pire.” 

The Wall was variously treated by various Emper¬ 
ors. Most of them chose to enlarge and strengthen it. 
Some granted great tracts of land to their soldiers, by 
way of keeping them contented so far from home. 
These men spent all their time either drilling, or 
cultivating the soil in the shadow of the Wall. The 
Ming Emperors (a.d. 1368-1644) brought the Wall to 
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its greatest strength. Today it is falling into decay. 
In the far reaches it has shrunk to mere ramparts of 
mud, scarcely five feet high. 

I climbed to a watch-tower high up the slope, and 
with my eyes followed the Wall as it writhed like a 
great dragon over the mountain-tops. It must have 
been a doughty invader indeed who, at the sight of 
the great rampart, didn't dig spurs into his horse 
and gallop back toward the deserts. 

At noon we were still atop the Wall. Our guide 
rolled some loose stones together, and spread us out 
a luncheon of cold chicken. The wind tore at our 
flimsy table-cloth. Twice it spilled our luncheon on 
the dirt-strewn stones. I personally chewed down at 
least a cupful of the Great Wall of China. Not being 
an ostrich, I can’t say that I especially enjoyed it. 

Just before train time we saw a caravan coming up 
the stony road. Excitedly Bob got out his movie 
camera. 

“Go and meet them,” he said. “Act like you owned 
the caravan.” 

So Bob got a picture of a real Mongolian caravan 
hurrying through the Nankow Gate, with myself at 
the head of it, and glancing back nervously, from time 
to time, at the leading camel, who seemed eager to 
take a bite out of my shoulder. 

When Bob had finished two ragged Chinese came 
up to me, put out their hands, and began to jabber. 

“What are they saying?” I asked my guide. 

“They say,” he translated apologetically, “that they 
made the camels come faster.” 
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It was a good story, and Bob and I got a good laugh 
out oi it. We gave them each twenty ccnLs, Mex. 

Shopping is a delight, in Peking. At the time, an 
American dollar was worth $4.25, Chinese, and even 
at par Chinese merchandise is low priced. Tell your 
sister that in Peking we could buy full-length white 
rabbit coats for .$12.50. Tell her that the best ermine 
coats sold at $300. Tell her a carved amber necklace, 
and an amber choker to go with it, sold at $15. Watch 
her gasp. 

Buying jewelry, as we did for women friends back 
home, was a lare experience. We sat in easy chairs in 
a friend’s living-room. Soft-voiced merchants, in tu¬ 
nics and round, close-fitting caps, came in with jade 
and silver and gold and amber wrapped in cloth 
rolls. One at a time they would enter, bow gravely, 
show us their merchandise, and blandly quote a price 
considerably mo’-e than they expected to get. 

In the Grand Hbtel itself was the loveliest gift- 
shop I ever expect to see. The charming Helen Bur¬ 
ton, once secretary to Upton Close, was proprietor. It 
was a fairyland of pictured scrolls, of fur coats, of 
fascinating jewelry and black carved chests and yel¬ 
low-ivory figurines. The Camel’s Bell, she called her 
shop, and as I look about me, in my home, I see 
plentiful reminders ol it. 

Peking and Paris. They are my favorite cities. Yet 
Paris, old to Americans, seems raw and young beside 
ancient, splendid, serene Peking. There are so many 
spots in Peking that I remember as vividly as if I 
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had visited them this morning. There was the sub¬ 
lime Temple of Heaven, where the Emperor used to 
kneel in solitary worship. There was the summer pal¬ 
ace, a great pleasure ground which helped lose for 
China the Sino-Japanese War. 

(The Empress Dowager took the money she had 
been given to build up her Navy, and with it paid 
for her lavish summer palace, instead. She did build 
one ship, but it was an ugly marble one, resting in 
one of the lakes of the Summer Palace.) 

There was the Lama Temple, home of a giant, 
cruel-visaged Buddha seventy feet high. 

There were the rich palaces of the Forbidden City, 
the noisy bazaars, the Drum and Bell Towers, the 
White or Bottle Dagoba, full of relics of the Buddha. 
There were colorful new friends. But we must stop 
no longer in the Jewel City. We must entrain for the 
two-day journey back to Shanghai. 

Never lose your faith in the destiny of China. 
China will be, some day, a great and unified nation. 
Its people hate war, and at the moment they seem 
defenseless. But the well equipped, well trained 
Chinese can fight as well as anybody else, and unless 
the world lets China alone, the world will find that 
out to its cost. 

Today China wants foreign powers to relinquish 
their concessions, their treaty ports in which, though 
on Chinese soil, China has no authority. Foreign 
powers refuse. They say that China must guarantee a 
stable government and be able to guarantee protec- 
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tion for foreign investments before they withdraw. 
At present both are right. But before many years 
China will be able to satisfy the foreigners, and then 
they will have to give up their special privileges. 
China is entitled to complete autonomy j ust as quickly 
as she can stabilize herself. 

In my opinion Japan is fighting a losing battle in 
Manchuria. Always, China has absorbed her con¬ 
querors. If the Japanese stay in Manchuria, China 
will absorb them. The Chinese are too thrifty, too 
sturdy, to permit a foreign people to compete side by 
side with them. Peacefully but surely, in my opinion, 
they will absorb all foreign elements in Manchuria. 
And, resistless as the ocean, they will spread into east¬ 
ern Siberia, too. There is no stopping them. Let us 
hope that Russia and Japan will accept their expan¬ 
sion peacefully and understandingly. 

Three days later we stood on the deck of the P & O 
steamship Comorin, headed down the Whangpoo. 
Gay Shanghai, with its American-type buildings, its 
teeming harbor, its battle-ships of all nations and its 
gay and cosmopolitan people, faded from sight. 

Hongkong! Singapore! India! Egypt! 

We were on the the last lap of our round-the-world 
trip, and we intended to make every second count. 



CHAPTER XXII 


SINGAPORE AHEAD! 

T HE P & O ship Comorin steamed full-tilt down 
the 6o-mile-long Singapore Roads. Bob and I 
were on her forward deck. Singapore, “the melting 
pot of Asia,” city of romance, awaited us not far 
ahead. 

All about us lay fairy islands, tufts of gorgeous 
green, afloat in a sparkling blue sea. Some of them 
were tiny, and in clusters. It was as though they’d 
broken loose from the mainland, one windy day, and 
drifted willy-nilly to new anchorage. 

Through our glasses the islands appeared to be 
solid blobs of jungle, with smooth, slim trunks of 
palm trees pinning the jungle down. Tiny palm-leaf 
shacks stood on rickety stilts over the water. Malay 
natives, descendants of savage pirates, worked at their 
nets below. 

Soon we were creeping alongside the long con¬ 
crete pier that was to be our anchorage. As quickly 
as possible, we trotted down the gang-plank, jumped 
into an American-made automobile driven by Ma¬ 
layans in flowing white, and started for down-town. 

One hundred years ago Singapore was a jungle 
island, 14 miles wide and 27 miles long. It was in- 
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habited by a few Malay savages, who spent their days 
in piracy and their nights in terror of tigers and of 
giant pythons. This is the country of Frank Buck, 
remember, and his “Bring-’em-back-alive” exploits. 

Nearly every city has its famous name—Lhe name 
of the man who served it outstandingly. In Singapore 
that name is Sir Stamford Raffles. About a century 
ago Lhe East Indian Company acquired the island 
from the Sultan of Johore as a base for its China 
trade. Sir Stamford set about making it suitable for 
European habitation. Today Singapore is the world’s 
tenth seaport, visited by ten thousand ships a year. 
When you buy a can of pork and beans you make 
business for Singapore, with its world’s largest tin 
smelters. When you buy a new inner tube for your 
bicycle or flivver you help Singapore prosper, for 
three-quarters of the world’s rubber supply originates 
in Malaya. 

Singapore is indescribable, but I’ll do my best for 
you. The city almost touches the equator, and its 
climate varies little. It is hot, and stickily humid. 
The tropical rains are frequent and heavy. The sun 
shines every clay. Europeans wear white suits of 
linen or drill, at least one a day and sometimes 
two. The laundryman keeps very busy, in Singa¬ 
pore. 

The streets are gay with color. Chinese, Malays, 
Japanese, Europeans, Americans, sailors from ships 
of two-score nations, make animated conversation in 
every language. You see almost every means of loco¬ 
motion known to man—bicycles, automobiles, rick- 
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shaws by the thousands, bullock-carts, beasts of 
burden. 

The boulevards of Singapore ate wide and flat, and 
shaded with gently waving paints. The business and 
government section is distinctly European, with capa¬ 
cious white buildings of marble and stone. Big 
verandas and big windows make them as cool as the 
near-by equator will permit. You see, too, highly 
ornamented Malay mosques, carved Hindu temples, 
fantastic Chinese joss-houses. 

One of our trips took us to the world-famous 
Singapore botanical gardens. We rolled down hard 
dirt roads, past beds of brilliant flowers, rimming 
pools thick with lotus blossoms. Palms waved over 
us. Exotic tropical vines twined overhead. 

When, entranced by so much loveliness, we stopped 
our automobile, we heard a low rustling in the 
branches overhead. 

“Monkeysl” Bob exclaimed. 

Monkeys, indeed. The whole world seemed full of 
them. Small, active, alert little fellows. All of them 
seemed to want a good look at the vagabond Ameri¬ 
cans. They came swinging overhand through the 
trees. They pushed their way eagerly through the 
shrubs. There were dozens of them. 

I got out of the car and knelt in the road. The 
monkeys crept to within ten feet of me, and then 
squatted in an intent half-circle, watching me curi¬ 
ously. 

One big monkey—he was an exceedingly ugly 
monkey—stayed about twenty feet away. 
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“Come here, Bob,” I called. At once he sprang for¬ 
ward, and joined the nearest group. 

I told Bob that the monkey recognized the de¬ 
scription. 

Next I took out a silver coin, and extended it as 
far as my arm would reach. 

It created a sensation. The monkeys began to look 
at each other and chatter. They’d eye the coin 
greedily, take a step forward, eye me with obvious 
distrust, and retreat again. But one monkey's cupidity 
quite overcame his caution. He inched forward, 
watching me warily, until he was very close. Then his 
hairy arm flashed forward, he wrenched the coin from 
my fingers, and leaped triumphantly back into the 
shrubbery. Our last glimpse showed him hustling 
along on three legs, the coin held high in his right 
hand. 

I’ve often wondered about that monkey. Had he 
the stability and strength of character to stand sud¬ 
den wealth, I wonder? Or did the money starL him on 
the downward path of dissipation? 

A visit to Singapore isn’t complete without a call 
at the Raffles, the Orient’s most iamous hotel. 

Your first view is a broad, open-air lounge, with 
tables and comfortable chairs, and an orchestra play¬ 
ing. The air was warm and fragrant with exotic 
blossoms; palms stirred languidly. Bits of conversa¬ 
tion rose above the music, for distinguished-looking 
men and women were keeping the place merry with 
their talk. A man-eating tiger once swam across from 
the mainland, and was found snarling among these 
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very tables. An Englishman came down in his pa¬ 
jamas and shot the tiger. 

The next morning we rose early, breakfasted 
hastily on the ship, and hired ourselves a touring-car. 
We were all set for a three-day drive through the 
jungle, and to pick up our boat at Penang, farther 
north. We were paying 125 Straits dollars for the 
trip—the Straits dollar was then worth about 6654— 
and the driver and his assistant were to pay all auto¬ 
mobile expenses, and their own traveling expenses, 
both ways. 

Presently we were waving farewell to clean, green, 
adventurous Singapore, with its flowers and palms 
and cool white buildings and spreading lawns, and 
were speeding across the causeway that connects the 
island with the mainland of Johore. It was hot~about 
90 in the shade. The dampness made it seem even 
hotter. We wore white canvas shoes, white cotton 
golf-socks, white shorts, and white shirts flaring open 
at the necks. Beside us were our thick white pulp sun 
helmets, for a few minutes in that blazing tropical 
sun would have given us sunstroke. A little later I'm 
going to tell you about the suicide on our ship. Sun¬ 
stroke caused it. 

We rolled along over smooth, twisting, macadam 
roads, aglare in the scorching sun. The British have 
built a splendid road system, right through the heart 
of the jungle, to transport the raw rubber. On either 
side of us stretched endless miles of plantations. Some 
were of cocoanut palm, for the cocoanut is a staple 
Malayan food. Most of the plantations, however. 
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raised rubber. A rubber plantation is a dim and 
gloomy place. The soil between the trees is clean of 
weeds. The trees themselves, thick and luxuriant, 
form a solid ceiling above the ground, and shut off 
the light. 

The rubber business intrigued us. You select a 
fresh, smooth-barked, mature tree and you choose a 
vertical panel, or section of its trunk, from which you 
want to drain the rubber sap, or latex. At a height of 
about four feet you make a v-shaped incision, remov¬ 
ing a thin strip of bark. At once the bright white 
latex oozes out through the wound—incisions are al¬ 
ways made in early morning because the latex flows 
most freely then—runs down the sides of the v, and 
drops into tire tin cup placed just below its point. 

The incision-maker, usually a native Malay, is a 
skilled workman. He must cut to just the right depth, 
which is usually to a point one twenty-fifth of an inch 
above the wood of the tree. If his cut is shallower 
than that, he doesn’t sever all the latex tubes and the 
yield is reduced. If he cuts too deep, he wounds the 
wood, and the bark has a harder time to grow back. 
You need only remove a very narrow shaving to start 
the latex flow all over again. Thus in a month you’ll 
have shaved away a band not wider than an inch. 

You gather the latex and you dump it in a vat, you 
add acid to make it coagulate. The coagulated lumps 
float to the top. You skim these off, press and dry 
them, and sell them as crude rubber. You ship them 
in bundles of thick sheets, like door-mats. 

About fifty years ago the world’s rubber supply 
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came from wild latex trees in Brazil. An enterprising 
merchant smuggled a few trees out of Brazil and 
planted them in Malaya. From this small beginning 
the Malayan plantations grew into a possession of 
virtual world-monopoly. 

You perhaps remember the rubber battle of a few 
years ago. British planters in Malaya banded together 
to control production and fix prices. They boosted 
prices sky-high, and American automobile users were 
the victims. 

But that sort of thing brings its own destruction. 
Dutch planters, outside the combine, promptly 
planted thousands of acres to rubber trees. Today the 
productive capacity of Eastern rubber plantations is 
far beyond possible consumption. The moment 
rubber prices rise, the new trees will be tapped, and 
down will go the market again. The golden age of 
Malayan rubber has passed, and the planters have 
only themselves to blame. 

The planters are a jolly, friendly lot, unassuming 
and simple, eager to welcome anybody from the out¬ 
side world. They told us many tales of the life of 
civilization smack up against the jungle. Man-eating 
tigers wander into the plantations. Now and then an 
obstreperous young elephant will come smashing out, 
tear up a few trees, and return to his forest habitat 
with a triumphant flourish of his trunk. 

The Malays are an interesting people. They are 
Mongoloid, and their faces remind one a bit of the 
Chinese. Like the Hawaiians, whose blood relations, 
they are, they are easy-going, cheerful, friendly, brave 
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MALAYS DO A LOT OF SITTING 

and hospitable. Like the Hawaiians, they don’t care 
much for work. If they can borrow money from you, 
they’ll do it. Rarely will they repay you. On the other 
hand, they’ll risk their lives for you, if they like you. 

They live in thatched houses, builL on stilts. Mats 
on the lloor and a few simple kitchen utensils, are 
their only furniture. They live on rice, which they 
plant in swamps; on cocoanuts, and fish. Sometimes 
they keep chickens and goats. While the Malays live 
in a land rich in resources, they rarely possess any 
money, nor do they wish any. It is the Chinese and 
British who organize things, develop the resources, 
and reap the profits. The Malay doesn’t care, so long 
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as he is let alone. He lives comfortably, and he has 
no desire for wealth. Whether he is right, or the 
Chinese and British are right, is hard to decide. At 
any rate, everybody seems contented. 

It was hard to realize, as we bowled along the road, 
that we were in wild country. Yet often the jungle, an 
impenetrable mass of trees and rope-like vines, fairly 
crowded the road. One would not have to go far, on 
either side, to scare up elephant, tiger, tapir, wild 
buffalo, leopard, and the dread python. Crocodiles 
live in the yellow, swirling rivers. 

The first night we stayed at that town of ancient 
romance, Malacca. It was a typical city of the equa¬ 
torial jungle—green, colorful, fdled with chattering 
people. We walked along the sea-wall, that night, and 
watched ships disappear into the dusk. Then we 
came home in rickshaws, with a soft, tropical moon 
silvering the palms. Portugal once owned Malacca, 
then Holland, and lastly, England. 

Our hotel was a government rest-house, and dinner 
was late. Some British Army officers and traders sat 
on the veranda with us, and waited for the dining¬ 
room to open. I was fascinated by the dozens of agile 
little lizards that ran along the ceiling. They gulped 
down the flies and insects that clustered around the 
lights. 

Our sleeping rooms were spacious, of white plaster, 
with very high ceilings and big windows. Big, 
wooden-bladed fans turned steadily. Everything in 
Malaya seems designed to fight the heat. Our beds 
were big white cubes, for above them, to a consider- 
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able height, rose a box-like inclosure of mosquito- 
netting. A mosquito bite brings trouble, in Malacca. 
The cage cut off the air, but the thought of malaria 
wasn’t pleasant, either, so I climbed into my pen, and 
went to sleep in spite of the choking heat. 

We lunched the following noon at Kuala LumpuT, 
capital of the Federated Malay States, and spent the 
night in Ipoh. Ipoh sits in the heart of the tin dis¬ 
trict. Around it are limestone hills and gorges. We 
saw dwellings and temples built in their crevasses, 
like the homes of the cliff-dwellers in Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

Every inch of the jungle around Ipoh has been 
combed by prospectors. We saw tin miners, Chinese, 
at work with hand implements. The tin-bearing sand 
occurs close to Lhe surface. Operators build a 
thatched-roof, open-air shed, and the miners toil be¬ 
low it. The buckets of sand are dumped i'n a stream, 
and raked until only the tin-bearing sand is left. This 
is bagged, loaded into bullock-carts, and delivered to 
buyers, who in turn send it to the smelters. 

Of course, modern machinery has invaded tin min¬ 
ing. There are steam and electrical equipment, travel¬ 
ing baskets, dredges, hydraulic apparatus. But the 
operator who depends entirely upon human muscles 
and human perspiration can still make money. 

Our hotel in Ipoh was spacious and comfortable in 
the tropical manner. Each of us had a three-room 
suite. There was an open veranda on which meals 
were served, a big, high-ceilinged bedroom, and a 
bath. The hotel was really a connected series of nar- 
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row wings. Each suite extends clear across a wing, so 
that the breeze can sweep unchecked through open 
windows. 

On the island of Penang, another British posses¬ 
sion, we found the Comorin waiting for us. Waiting 
for us, too, was a complete and gorgeous harem. The 
crown prince of the native state of Pahang was 
journeying to England. His harem had come to the 
boat to bid him good-by. I never have seen such rich 
costumes. Brown women, some beautiful and some 
not, were on the dock in colorful sarongs, and glitter¬ 
ing with anklets, bracelets, and other jewelry. Christ¬ 
mas must be tough on the crown prince’s pocket- 
book. 










CHAPTER XXIII 


WE VISIT THE PYRAMIDS 

O N A one-month cruise, lor it takes that long to 
go from Shanghai to Marseilles, one’s ship be¬ 
comes one’s whole world, and one’s fellow-passengers 
his entire accpraintanceship. 

The Pacific and Oriental Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, more familiarly known as the P & O, has a 
monopoly of government business along its route. 
Government officials must travel on it, if they wish 
their expenses paid. Consequently the P & O is 
generally assured of a good passenger-list. The result 
is the usual one when a monopoly is conferred—less 
attention to the niceties that build good-will. We felt 
that the P & O was far inferior to the Canadian 
Pacific in quality of service, in variety and attractive¬ 
ness of meals, in every other way. Moreover, our 
fellow-passengers were mostly returning on furlough, 
after three years in the tropics. They were tired peo¬ 
ple, who spent most of their time in deck-chairs. 
There was little gayety, little animation. 

But it was fun. Certainly the crowd was cosmo¬ 
politan. I played cleck-quoits with a quiet, unassum¬ 
ing Chinese. Later I discovered he was Major-General 
Wang, an important figure in the Canton military. 

238 
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Sir Victor Sassoon, multimillionaire citizen of Bom¬ 
bay who owned extensive properties all over the 
Orient, was another with whom Bob and I became 
well acquainted. Sir Victor limped heavily, from an 
airplane accident in the World War. He had a pas¬ 
sion for photography, and owned a camera for every 
sort of occasion. He was a jewel fancier, too, and was 
especially fond of rubies and sapphires. He showed 
Bob and me his richly carved jewel-box, with a gad¬ 
get in it that would make it ring loudly for hours, 
should anyone pick it up from its place. 

There was a big, powerfully built rubber planter 
from Borneo, going home to see the cricket matches. 
A wicked furrow showed across the back of his neck. 
When we asked him about it he just grinned. 

“A Malay ran amuck,” he explained. "When a 
Malay is disappointed in love, or feels that his honor 
has been irretrievably wounded, or something of the 
sort, he goes crazy. He grabs a weapon and tries to 
kill as many people as he can. He starts with the 
person nearest at hand. Perhaps it’s his own father. 
He doesn’t care. Sometimes a man will kill as many 
as a dozen before he is disarmed.” 

“What happened to the Malay?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” the rubber planter answered. “My 
boys overpowered him right after he struck me. I 
decided not to prosecute him, and he got a short 
sentence. He asked me for his job back, a few weeks 
ago. But I didn't take him.” 

I should think he wouldn’t. 

It was a viciously hot voyage. Bob and I had a 
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state-room together. Fernandez, our Portuguese- 
Indian room-steward, took excellent care of iL. Fer¬ 
nandez got eighteen dollars a month salary, but his 
tips were considerable. He presided over a dozen 
state-rooms, and in addition waited on table, so he 
had plenty to do. 

A sheet-iron scoop protruded out our port-hole, 
facing forward. Thus it pulled air into the state-room 
as the ship plowed along. A long white tube jutted 
out of the ceiling and down over our beds. A power¬ 
ful air-pump kept a strong current of air rushing out 
of it. Bul the air, unfortunately, was far from cool. 
I’d go to bed at night in thin Japanese silk pajamas. 
I’d wake in the morning covered with perspiration, 
and feeling dragged out. But a dip in the salt water 
swimming-pool, on the after deck, generally gave me 
a rousing appetite for breakfast. 

One man had had a sunstroke in China, and was 
going home for a rest. A sunstroke, in the Orient, is 
a serious matter. It may put you to bed for weeks, and 
it may disarrange your mind for longer than that. 
Frequently, it kills. This man had laid off from work 
for three months, but was still unable to return to 
his desk, so his company was sending him to England 
for a complete recovery. 

He was a jolly chap. We all wagered a shilling on 
the English derby, and when the result was an¬ 
nounced, he had won nearly three hundred dollars. 
He celebrated by buying refreshments lor the entire 
ship. 

For the next several days he complained a bit of 
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BULLOCK-CARTS ARE EVERYWHERE 


the heat. Then, suddenly, he was missing. Suicide, of 
course. The sunstroke had done it. 

A fellow-passenger told us that once, going up the 
Red Sea between two deserts, the speed of the ship 
turned out to be exactly equal to the speed of the 
wind. Thus the smoke from the funnels stood straight 
up in a vertical pillar. The ventilators could not 
ventilate. Finally the ship put about and steamed 
asrainst the wind for a time, for the comfort of its 
suffering passengers. At the same time another ship, 
just behind, likewise turned about. It was trying to 
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pick up a heat-crazed passexrger, who had jumped 

over the side. 

We got brief looks at Colombo, in Ceylon, and at 
Bombay and Aden. In Colombo we first became 
acquainted with the Indian, and found him wiry, 
active and intelligent. When we stopped in the post- 
office to mail some letters we discovered that we had 
suddenly acquired a complete staff. One man bought 
stamps for us. Another stamped the letters and mailed 
them. Still another escorted us to the front door and 
pointed out the sights. We distributed enough silver 
to make everybody happy, and departed in rickshaws. 

In a park at Colombo I made acquaintance with a 
king cobra, the hooded gentleman who appears so 
often, and so unpleasantly, in Kipling’s stories. He 
was a mean-looking brute, even though the fakir who 
exhibited him assured me that his fangs had been 
drawn. When I came near him he hissed like a steam 
radiator. The fakir wanted me to pick him up, and 
Bob got out his movie camera and seconded the mo¬ 
tion. But I didn’t do it. 

We drove all over Bombay, where we found con¬ 
tinual reminders of Kipling’s India. We thought 
especially of Kipling when we passed a spick-and- 
span barracks. Trim infantrymen moved about; a 
groom was exercising a splendid horse; some officers 
cantered in from an early morning ride. On a trip 
like ours one comes to admire the British Empire, 
with its ability to administer, to maintain law and 
order, and to systematize. 
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We saw, in Bombay, a Parsee funeral. The Parsees 
are India’s richest citizens. Driven out of Persia by 
the Mohammedans, centuries ago, they settled in 
Western India. For the most part they are intelligent, 
public-spirited business men. One in 1,200 of them 
is a millionaire; most of them are prosperous. Parsees 
are erroneously called “fire worshipers.” They do not 
worship fire. Rather, they believe that fire is the 
purest of all elements, and they use it to symbolize 
their faith. 

The Parsee funeral moved forward briskly on foot, 
four men carrying the body on an iron litter which 
sagged grimly under its weight. All the party were in 
white, and a white cotton cord was knotted about 
each mourner’s wrist, so that all were connected. This 
symbolizes the mutual bond of sympathy and grief. 

The Parsees do not believe in committing a body 
to fire or water or earth. They believe that such a 
practice degrades the elements. So they take the 
corpse to one of their famous Towers of Silence. 
Here, on a high platform, sloping inward, they rever¬ 
ently place the body and depart. Within an hour the 
vultures have reduced it to a whitened skeleton. 
There is a round hole in the center of the platform, 
that descends to a pit. The bones are swept into this 
hole. Thus, in death, rich and poor mingle in a 
nameless democracy. 

To an American it is a strange interment. Yet, 
when you analyze it, it is as logical as any. 

We arrived in Aden, in the southwest corner of 
Arabia, at night, and there was just time to go ashore 
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and take a brief spin in a motor-car. Our chief recol¬ 
lections were of giant gray camels, plodding softly 
along the single road that led into the desert. Once 
when our open car stopped I turned to find myself 
almost kissing the insolent face of one of these desert 
brutes. His long neck had let him thrust his head 
right into the tonneau. You can wager that I drew 
away from him as far as the seat would let me. I’d 
heard that camels have a pleasant habit of sinking 
their Leeth in your arm. Moreover, since camels know 
nothing whatever about toothbrushes or toothpaste, 
an infection is likely to result. 

At Suez five of us hired an automobile and sped 
across the desert to Cairo. It was blisteringly hot. In 
all the waste of superheated sand there was not a 
speck of green. In one spot we saw a ruined brick 
watch-tower—soldiers of Napoleon had erected it. We 
also had our first experience with mirage. A bluish 
lake, shimmering and cool, turned out to be nothing 
but sand when we came close. Napoleon himself saw 
plenty of these bogus lakes when' he campaigned 
against the Mamelukes. 

We rolled into sun-baked Cairo in late afternoon, 
and proceeded at once to Gizeli to see the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx. The outskirts of the city have 
reached Gizeh, where the Pyramids stand. This is 
most-disappointing, for, as you approach, it looks as 
though the Pyramids were surrounded by modern 
dwellings. You get almost an amusement-park effect. 

A quarter-mile from the Pyramids we left our car 
and climbed on camels. To our huge relief the Pyra- 
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THE PYRAMIDS AT STJNSET 


mids were set in sand. The Great Pyramid, built 
perhaps five thousand years ago, has been despoiled. 
Greedy contractors have stripped the smooth stone 
from its surface, so that it no longer has a flat surface. 
It rises from the plain in a series of great steps. Two 
smaller pyramids have been similarly disfigured. 
More than one palatial home in Cairo has been built 
of stones stripped from the Pyramids. 

My thoughts when I viewed the Great Wall of 
China came back to me here at Gizeh. What a 
gigantic job it must have been to build these giant 
monuments with human labor. The base of the Great 
Pyramid is 750 feet square, so that its round area ex¬ 
ceeds 12 acres. Its present height is 451 feet. It is 
estimated that it took 100,000 men 10 years to make 
the causeway over which the stone could be dragged 
from the quarries. It took the same number of men 
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twenty years more to complete the Pyramid. Truly, 
the ancient Egyptians carried on with a magnificent 
disregard of human perspii'ation. 

The near-by Sphinx, or colossal human-headed 
lion, is grandly impressive. Its face, though disfigured 
by vandals, still wears an inscrutable, sardonic ghost 
of a smile. 

“I have been here for thousands of years,” the 
Sphinx seems to say. “You do not know when I came. 
You will have been dead for thousands of years when 
I go. I have seen other empires fall, and I will see 
yours fall. I will see you and your civilization for¬ 
gotten.” 

The total height of the Sphinx is 65 feet; the body 
length is 140 feet; tire paws extend 50 feet. The face, 
chin to forehead, is 19 feet high. The tip of the nose 
is gone. It was knocked off by Napoleon’s artillery, 
our guide told us. 

My camel boy, a tall Negro, spoke English accept¬ 
ably. 

“Do yon want to post?” he asked. 

Now, I’ve posted on horses. Posting on a camel 
seemed to me a pretty tame affair. I once rode a camel 
on the Sahara Desert, and even under stress of great 
emotional excitement and with a strong tail-wind, it 
never exceeded more titan three miles an hour. 

So I said "Sure," and the camel boy whacked the 
camel’s rump and howled Egyptian insults at it. 

The result was startling. The beast was a mehari, 
or racing-camel, perfectly capable of doing 150 miles 
in a day. He seemed, indeed, to want to do 150 miles 
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in an hour. I posted, all right. I pounded my saddle 
with the staccato speed of a machine-gun. I couldn’t 
yell, because I was afraid of biting off my tongue. But 
the camel, presently, took pity on me, and slowed 
down. 

“Did you like?” the camel boy inquired, with 
elaborate innocence. I just glared at him. 

Later he seemed to feel he should make amends. 
When he told my fortune (for fifty cents) he said that 
all my life Lwo women would be in love with me. “A 
long one and a short one,” he assured me, solemnly. 
I felt quite puffed up about it, until we compared 
notes at dinner and found that five camel boys had 
told all five of us the same story. So I guess there’ll 
be enough women to go around, after all. 

We spent that evening on Cairo’s noisy, colorful 
streets, and all night we sped across the desert. At 
dawn we rolled into Port Said, found a street restau¬ 
rant open, and sat there at tables on the sidewalk and 
ate ham and eggs. The street peddlers were insistent. 
They wanted us to buy necklaces. We got tired of 
being polite, and began to ignore them. Then one 
bold young ruffian came up to Bob and laid a red 
stone necklace right across his plate. After that we 
got a policeman and paid him to stand guard over us. 

There’s nothing exciting to tell, after Port Said. 
We had used up the time allotted to us for adven¬ 
tures, and were on the way home, by the fastest route. 
We disembarked at Marseilles, and hurried by train 
to Cherbourg via Paris. At Cherbourg we heaved a 
sigh of relief, for we were again aboard a comfortable, 
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home-like Canadian Pacific ship. This one was the 
Empress of France, bound for Quebec. 

On the morning of July thirty-first, just one hun¬ 
dred days after we had entrained for Vancouver, Bob 
and I stood in the concourse of Windsor Station, 
Montreal. That night he would be in New York, and 
I in Detroit. 

We didn’t say anything. Our hearts were too full 
for that. We just shook hands. 

Our great adventure was over. 



